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(‘Tag WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Mysic, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Beethoven's No. 7 Sym- 
phony; Overtares: Schubert in D (first time), and ‘‘ Chevy Chase” (Macfarren) ; 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor (Mozart), Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Vocalists— 
Miss Edmonds and Mr. Vernon Rigby, Conductor—Mr. Manns. 
Admission, 2s. 6d.; Stalls, 2s. 6d, ; which should be secured on arrival at the 


Palace, 
Notge.—A special display of Valentines in the Centre Transept Tas Day. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hatiu.— 


Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—Faipay Next, February 12th, Hanpet’s “ SAM- 
SON” nag, ay Concert). — Principal Vocalists: Mdlle. Liebhart, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Carter, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
Trumpet Obbligato—Mr. T. Harper. Band and Chorus of 700 Performers. Tickets, 
3s,,58.; and Stalls, 10s, 6d. each; at 6, Exeter Hall. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


T the LAST CONCERT, on Wepnespay Next, the 
following Artists will appear:—Miss Louisa Pyne (Mrs. Frank Bodda) and 
Malle, Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Hale, Miss Julia Elton, and Madame 
Sainton-Dolby; Mr. George Perren, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr, Chaplin Henry, and 
Mr. Winn. Pianoforte— Mr, W. H. Holmes, Clarionet -Mr. Lazarus. Conductor— 
Mr. J, L. Hatton. 

Stalls, 6s.; Family Tickets (to admit Four), 21s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s,; and 
Gallery or Orchestra, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall; Chap- 
pell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside; and Boosey & 
Co., Holles Street. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
FIRST APPEARANCE SINCE 1862, 


OYAL ORIGINAL CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
(Messrs, Witsom & Montague, Proprietors.) 
THURSDAY, lirn Fesrvary, 1869, an» EVERY EVENING ar 8; 
WEDNESDAY axp SATURDAY ar 3 anp 8. 


Acting Manager—Mr. A. NIMMO. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


























Unper tue ImMepiates PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Presideat—Tue Eart or DuDLEY. . 
= __ 
Fe The FIRST PUBLIC REHEARSAL (after the Christmas Vacation), open to 
ubseribers, s, and A iates, will take place on Tuesday, March 9th, com- 
mencing at Two o'clock, under the direction of Mr. W. G. Custns. 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 
. Royat AcaDEemy or Musio, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


PHILHARMON IC SOCIETY.—Under the immediate 
Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AND 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 
Conpuctor.—Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL. ‘WEDNesDAY Eventna, M 
— » March 10; returning to the Mon- 
az aie on April 5, April 19, May 3, May 17, May 31, June 14, and June 28. 
Single 4 “7 for the eight concerts—three Guineas, two Guineas, and one Guinea. 
Chap - ets, 10s, 6d., 7s., 5s., 28. 6d. Lamborn Cock & Co.’s, 63, New Bond Street ; 
t ri 8, 50, New Bond Street ; R. Ollivier's, 19, Old Bond Sireet ; Keith, Prowse, 
y 48, Cheapside ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 


rd order, 
STANLEY LUOAS, Secretary, 62, New Bond Street, W, 











D'ALMAINE & CO’S, 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old. 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W., 
And of all Book and Musicsellers, 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC, NorFotk Roap House, Bayswarer.—Prospectus free. Particu- 

lars of the Free Scholarships, Names of Distinguished Artists educated, Opinions 

pA the : ga The Students are now appearing at the best London and Provin.ial 
nce’ 


ONCERT HALL, MANCHESTER.—The use of this 


elegant room (capable of seating fully 1000 persons) may be obtained for 
Musical and other Entertainments of a high class. Apply to Joun Durrisup, 
Secretary, Essex Chambers, Manchester. 


ANTED, a PIANOFORTE SALESMAN. Must 


understand the Hire Business, and Play at Sight. Apply, by letter only, 
to ** Pianist,” care of OzTzMANn & Co., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


HEF FORMES. 




















=F FORMES. 





H ERR FORMES will be at liberty to accept 


Engagements for Oratorios and Concerts after March 11th. Communications 
to be addressed to care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ERR FORMES will sing his popular song, 
“IN SHELTERED VALE,” every evening during his Provincial Tour. 


|| BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessiz Emmevr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT will sing Benzpicr’s popular 


song, “ ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at Greenwich, February 6th (Tus Day). 


wiss ELLEN HUNTER (Pupil of Mdlle. Rosz 
1 


Herser) will sing “*A DAY TOO LATE,” at Greenwich, March 17th. 

















ISS ADELAIDE NEWTON will sing Bzwxpict’s 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at Penzance, February 8th; Liscard, 9th; 
Redruth, 10th ; Tavistock, 11th ; Plymouth, 12th. 


RS. ALFRED J. SUTTON (of Birmingham) and 
Mra. C. STANTON will sing A. J. Surron’s highly successful Duet, 
“VOICES,” at Stourbridge, February 8th ; and Smethwick, 9th, 


R. CHARLES STANTON will sing Ascuer’s ad- 
mired song, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Stourbridge, February 








8th. 





R. LEONARD WALKER, Mr. PARRY, and Mrs, 
W. HARRISON will sing the Trio, “I NAVIGANTI,” at Chatham, on 
esday evening next, February 9th. 


k. LEONARD WALKER will sing “HEARTS OF 
OAK,” “MAN THE LIFE BOAT ;" Trio, “I NAVIGANTI,” and the 
Duet, “ALL'S WELL," at Chatham, on Tuesday next, the 9th instant, 
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M® ALFRED BAYLIS (Tenor) requests that all 
letters relative to Engagements for Oratorios and Concerts be sent to his 
residence, 18, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


RISSAC’S New Brilliant“ VALSE DE BRAVOURE,” 
in consequence of its great success, will be played by Mrs, JOHN MACFAR- 
REN, at all her Pianoforte and Vocal Recitals, 

BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION. 


ANDEGGER’S popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 


_U (‘‘The Mariners”), as sung with distinguished success by Madame Rudersdorff, 
Herren Woworski and Salomon, at the Court Concerts, Berlin, is published, 
price 4s., by 











Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“MHINK "ON ME” (“Go where the water glideth”). 
Song, the words by an old poet, the music by Henry Baker (composer of 
* The Stepping Stones "), price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MHE UMBRELLA SONG, from Miss Virarnta GABRIEL'S 
Operetta, “A RAINY DAY,” is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC BY BRISSAC. 


antes 7S 

*“VALSE DE BRAVOURE.” Played by Mrs. JOHN MACFARREN cssscesesseoee 0 

* CHAMOUNIX ” (Souvenir de la Suisse) 0 
Composed by JULES BRISSAC. 


** VALSE DE Bravours.”—As its name implies, this is a piece in the waltz measure, 
but written in the most brilliant style, and it is in fact a first-rate concert piece, with 
an elegant and striking theme that is unlike anything else that we can call to mind. 
Mrs. John Macfarren has been playing the “ Valse de Bravoure” with eminent suc- 
cess in her elegant entertainment, ‘* An Evening at the Pianoforte,”—TZhe Queen, 

“*CHaMouNIx ” (Souvenir de la Suisse),—This is a most excellent teaching piece, 
founded on a graceful Swiss melody. . We recommend it especially for teaching 
purposes, on account of the clearness of its design and the admirable construction of 
its passages, which lie so well, that their practice is calculated to insure a good 
position of the hand.—7he Queen. 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW TRIO. 
“THE SUNBEAM,” 


TRIO FOR SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG. 
“GO, WHISPERING BREEZE,” 


SONG. 
The Poetry by CHARLES J. ROWE. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 























Just Published, 


A ; 

“LE REVE ENCHANTE,’ 
MORCEAU DE SALON POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par LOUIS DIEHL. 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE MORN HAD RISEN GAILY,” 
SONG. 
The Words by T. C, 
The Music by JOHN DUNNE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ 4 LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 


Jar Ballad in Virginia Gasrie’s Operetta, “ ARAINY DAY,” is published, 
price 3s,, by 








Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s, ; and the Libretto, 6d. 





NEW SONG. 
“THE SAVOYARD'S RETURN,” 


SONG. 
The Words by Hi. KIRKE WHITE. 
Sung with great success at the Concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Composed by JOHN JACKSON, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“WAITLTIN G,” 


SONG. 
The words by 8. C. SOUTHAM. 
The Music composed and dedicated to Miss Manta Wuirenouse by 
J, B, BOUCHER. 
Price 3s, i 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 


HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 

C. M. Von Weser have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 

General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 

and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 

ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 

Musical Festivals, Concerts, etce., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. b 


Poetry by 
NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER ... +» JOHN OXENFORD inne 








THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchioness de Caux) «1 ss evens 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) ae oa as 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) 

SIGHING FOR THEE... eee ove ove eee 
WHEN ‘gg THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
IraLian WorDs oe 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


Taomas Moore eee 


Doria) «i. | « WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 


Wynne’s great ballad) FLORENCE PERCY... 


And the Answer to it, 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED?... a oe WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE SACRED SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
No, 1. ** FAITH.” 
No. 2. ‘*THE CHAPEL.” 
No. 3. ‘*‘VALE OF THE CROSS.” 


Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ROSSINI. 
ROSSINI’S FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 
Three Sacred Choruses, 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 
BY HENRY SMART. 
3s, each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. * 











The complete Vocal Score of J. OrrENBACH’s most popular Operetta, 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 
(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London; Dowoan Davison. & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW SONG, 


‘MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 


The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Esq. 
Dedicated to Miss Ewina Curwen, 
The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 


Composer of “ The Rainbow,” “I Never can Forget Thee,” “Sweet Days so Calm 
and Bright,” etc., etc, 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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WAGNER ACROSS ROSSINI.* 


In the beginning of the year 1860, I produced at a concert in Paris 
several fragments, chiefly instrumental, from my operas. The majority 
of the papers were unfavourable in their comments. Soon afterwards, a 
pretended joke of Rossini’s made the round of the press. It was said 
that his friend Mercadante had stood up for my music, and that Rossini 
had punished him, one day that he had invited him to dinner, by only 
giving him the sauce out of a dish of fish; ‘‘seeing that sauce without 
fish ought to suffice a man who was satisfied with music without 
melody.” 

I had heard a good deal of the dangerous facility with which Rossini 
welcomed, every evening, in his drawing-room, a crowd of anything 
but select company, and 1 did not think I ought to regard altogether 
asa fabrication the above anecdote, on which several German papers 
seized with avidity. It was everywhere mentioned as being one of the 
maestro’s best witticisms. When the joke came to Rossini’s ears, how- 
ever, he thought it due to his dignity to protest, in a letter addressed 
to a newspaper editor against “ cette mauvaise blague”’—these are his 
own words—and to affirm that he should not venture to pronounce any 
opinion with regard to me, seeing that he knew nothing of mine except 
amarch performed in his presence, one day, at a German watering- 
place, by the local band, but that he had been greatly pleased with it. 
He added that he entertained too much respect for an artist who sought 
to extend the sphere of his art to arrogate the right of laughing at 
him. This letter was, at Rossini’s request, inserted in the paper to 
which he had addressed it. The other papers, however, took care to 
say nothing about it. 

Kossini’s behaviour induced me to pay him a visit. I was received 
in a friendly manner, and heard from his own lips the regret which the 
insulting fabrication had caused him. This gave rise to rather a long 
conversation, On my side, I endeavoured to impress upon Rossini the 
fact that, even when I thought he had uttered it, the remark had not 
given me pain, because stupid criticism, or an intentionally false inter- 
pretation of certain expressions I had employed in my writings upon 
art, had caused even persons who were well inclined to be deceived 
with regard tome. I added that I could not hope to combat success. 
fully this unfavourable impression except by as good an execution as 
possible of my dramatic and musical works, but that, till those works 
were thus executed, I resigned myself to my singular destiny without 
cherishing the least feeling of anger against any one who was innocently 
jnvolved in that destiny. 

Rossini appeared to conclude, not without regret, from my words, 
that I had some reason for not being altogether enchanted with the 
actual state of musical matters in Germany. ‘This led him to sketch 
roughly the characteristic points in his own artistic career, giving me 

to understand that he believed he should have been better able to effect 
the real development of his powers, had he been born, and had 
he been formed, in my country, ‘JI possessed the gift of facility,” 
he said, “and perhaps I might have done something (!!!); but,” he 
continued, “in my day, Italy had ceased to be a country where 
serious efforts, especially in the sphere of operatic music, could be 
encouraged and fostered; in fact, everything great groaned under the 
yoke of a violent system of oppression, and the Italian people them- 
selves were reduced to lead the life of sluggards.” In his youth, 
Rossini had unconsciously been affected by the fatal influence of this 
state of things; he had been compelled to look about him right and 
left for the means of material existence, When, in time, his position 
had improved, it was already too late; he would have had to exert an 
amount of activity and to make efforts which his ripe age rendered 
dificult, He relied, consequently, he remarked, upon the indulgence 
of men of serious mind. He by no means claimed the right of being 
classed among the heroes, but, on the other hand, he could not feel 
indifferent when people thought him so contemptible as to indulge in 
insipid raillery against serious efforts. Hence his protestation. 

By these words, as well as by the sincerity and genuinely kind man- 
her in which they were uttered, Rossini produced upon me the im- 





* From the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, 


pression of being the first really great man, the first man really worthy 
of respect, whom I had ever met with in the world of art. 

I never saw him after my one visit, but I cherish his memory. 

On the publication of a French prose translation of several of my 
operatic librettos, I drew up a preface in which I shortly recapitulated 
the ideas already developed by me in various former writings on art, 
especially on the relations between music and poetry. When judging 
the music of modern Italian operas, I naturally availed myself of the 
characteristic disclosures Rossini had made me, disclosures based upon 
his own experience, Well, it was precisely this part of my labours 
which gave rise in the organs of the musical press at Paris to violent 
agitation against me, an agitation which has not ceased up to this 
hour. I learned that the venerable maestro was literally, and continu- 
ously, besieged with reports and observations about my pretended 
attacks on him. But, as the result proved, no one succeeded in obtain- 
ing from Rossini a declaration against me, such as was desired. As to 
whether he was affected by the calumnies invented every day to my 
disadvantage is a point on which I was never clear. Several of my 
friends begged me to call upon Rossini and enlighten him as to the real 
signification of this agitation. I replied simply that I would not do 
anything which might afford a pretext for fresh misunderstandings ; 
and that, moreover, if Rossini did not see through the matter in his 
own fashion, I should not be capable of opening his eyes in mine. 
Some time after the catastrophe which overtook my Tannhduser, in the 
spring of 1861, at Paris, Liszt went to that capital.* He was ona 
footing of intimacy with Rossini, and urged me to go and see the latter 
—who had always withstood the attacks made against me—and dispel 
the last cloud which might still be floating in his mind to my disad- 
vantage. Then as before, I judged it inopportune to combat with 
superficial declarations impressions which might be very deeply rooted, 
and I felt a repugnance, moreover, for causing fresh errors of interpre- 
tation, and fresh misunderstandings, After Liszt’s departure, Rossini 
forwarded me, from Passy, by a confidential friend, the scores which 
Liszt had left with him. He sent word, at the same time, that he 
should have brought them himself, had not his bad state of health 
obliged him to keep in doors. I persisted, however, in my original 
resolution, even after this new incident. I left Paris, without attempt- 
ing to see Rossini again, thus assuming all the responsibility of the 
comments which might be occasioned by my conduct towards a ma? 
for whom I professed sincere veneration. 

I subsequently learned by chance that a German musical paper (the 
Leipsic Signale) had thought it incumbent on itself to give an account 
of a last visit I had paid Rossini, after the fall of my Tannhduser, a 
visit equivalent to a tardy “ Pater, peccavi.” In this new story, another 
malicious answer was attributed to the venerable maestro. In reply to 
my affirmation that I had not any idea of demolishing all the great 
men of the Past, Rossini was made to remark, with a sarcastic smile: 
“Tf you could only do that, my dear M. Wagner. . . -” 

I could not well expect to find this new anecdote contradicted by 
Rossini himself, seeing that, from what I had previously learnt, 1 knew 
that care had certainly been afterwards taken that these little stories, 
put down to his account, should not come to his knowledge. 1 did 
not, however, think proper to make a public protest in favour of the 
person calumniated, who, in my eyes, was Rossini. But as, since the 
master’s recent death, a desire has been everywhere manifested to 
publish biographical sketches of him, and as I perceive, to my regret, 





* I may here be permitted to rectify, parenthetically, one of the last 
inventions put upon Rossini’s shoulders. A great many years ago, Liszt 
told me that, having submitted one of the first very eccentric productions of 
his youth to the maestro, he received from the latter the facetious encomium 
that: “He had succeeded better than Haydn with chaos.” It is a proof of 
very little veneration, and of an exceedingly uncultivated taste to disfigure 
this really witty pleasantry by attributing to Rossini the fact of uttering the 
platitude that “ Haydn’s chaos pleased him better”—by laying this worn- 
out sally (the other pleases me better) to the account of the venerated master. 
This anecdote thus disfigured ought to be included under the category of 
flippant outbursts so unjust to Rossini’s memory. If left uncorrected, they 
would cause the venerable maestro to appear in the light of a suspicious 
duplicity, when he really never ceased to manifest his friendship and esteem 





for Lisat, 
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that there is an evident intention of producing an effect by the inter- 
polation of little stories against which the deceased master cannot 
protest, I think I cannot, for the moment, offer any better testimony of 
my real veneration for Rossini than by contributing my quota towards 
enabling the public to appreciate the historical value of these accounts; 
by communicating my own experience as to the amount of credibility 
due to the anecdotes concerning Rossini. 

Rossini, who for a long time had intrenched himself in private life, 
to which he gave himself up with the indulgence and the carelessness 
of a sceptic, could not appear in a falser light before history than, on 
the one hand, by being invested with the proportions of a hero of art, 
or, on the other hand, by being degraded to the level of a vulgar 
maker of jokes. It would be a no less defective plan to try and find a 
place for him between these two extremes, in conformity with the 
method adopted now-a-days by criticism which calls itself’ impartial. 
There is only one way of appreciating Rossini properly ; that is: by 
undertaking a conscientious history of the civilization of our own age, 
a history in which, renouncing the ordinary tendency which consists in 
attributing to it the exclusive character of general and continuous pro- 
gress, the writer should really only recognize the decadence of a 
delicate anterior civilization. Were this characteristic of our own time 
once sharply defined, we might assign Rossini, at the present epoch, the 
rank which truly belongs to him, and that rank would be a high one. 
Rossini, indeed, is, with regard to his own time, what Palestrina, Bach, 
and Mozart, were with regard to theirs. If the time at which these 
great masters lived was remarkable for its hopes, its efforts, and its 
original and creative force, that of Rossini should be judged by the 
expressions of the master himself, with which he honoured those 
whom he believed serious and sincere, but which, in all probability, 
he kept to himself, when he knew he was watched by the makers of 
bad jokes among the parasites who surrounded him. Thus, and thus 
only, it will be possible to judge Rossini according to his real and 
original value. What would then be wanting to his value in complete 
dignity we could not attribute either to his powers, or to his artistic 
conscience ; it would be laid exclusively to the charge of his public 
and of those around him, which made it difficult for him to rise above 
his own time, and, consequently, to participate in the grandeur of the 
true heroes of art. 

Meanwhile, until a competent historian is found to fulfil this task, 
I venture to hope that some attention will be bestowed on this attempt 
to rectify the pleasantries—mud in the guise of flowers—strewn at this 
moment on the still open tomb of the deceased master. 


Ricuarp WacNER. 
Fribschen, near Lucerne, 6th December, 1868, 


—_—CtC-— 


THINGS AT DRESDEN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Herr R. Wagner’s last work, Die Jeistersinger, was produced a 
short time since before an audience filling every nook and corner 
of the house. All that lavish liberality and artistic zeal 
could do had been done, to insure its success, but nothing can ever 
compensate for the want of fresh, spontancous melody in the work, 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Eva; Herr Schlosser, David; Herr Mitter- 
wurzer, Walther; and Herr Scaria, Hans Sachs, exerted themselves to the 
utmost and were repeatedly recalled. Herr It. Wagner directed the 
rehearsals, but left Dresden before the performance itself. There is a 
report going the round of the German papers that the great Prophet of 
the Future has had a desperate quarrel with his Royal Patron, the King 
of Bavaria. So much the worse for the Prophet, if the report be true. 
The management of the Theatre Royal has just published a regulation 
by which any member of the company stating that he or she is ill, or 
hoarse, after singing at any concert not given by the management, or 
at a private party, shall forfeit a whole month’s salary. Time will prove 
whether this regulation is better observed here than similar regulations 
are observed in other places. What, for instance, does Herr Niemann 
care for the rule prohibiting an artist from responding to a call at the 
Imperial Opera-house, Vienna, during the progress of a piece ? 





CARL PHIL. EMANUEL BACH’S “CLAVIER- 
SONATEN, RONDO'S, UND FREIE PHANTASIEN 
FUR KENNER UND LIEBHABER.” NEUE AUS.- 
GABE VON E. F. BAUMGART, BRESLAU, BEI 
F. E. C. LEUCKART (CONST. SANDER). 1 SAMM- 
LUNG. P.1 THER., 20 SGR.* 


The whole of the pianoforte pieces which C. Ph. Em. Bach published 
under the above title, from 1779 to 1787, comprise in six series eighteen 
Sonatas, twelve Rondos, and six Fantasias. 

A new edition of these compositions scarcely requires any apology. 
The present generation is distinguished by one estimable peculiarity ; 
with all its ravenous hunger after what is new, a quality whose 
existence as far as matters of art are concerned cannot be denied among 
the masses, it returns to what is good and beautiful in former times ; 
whether not satisfied with the productions of its contemporaries, or 
whether actuated by just indignation at the ingratitude of the public 
towards its teachers, and by genuine appreciation of what our forefathers 
did, is a point we will not now examine, any more than we will inquire 
what share in this return to old art must be attributed to a certain 
prevalent conservative tone, a kind of aristocratic fashion. In a word, 
the fact exists, and, moreover, in such a remarkable manner, that 
Revolution and Conservatism, headlong Progress, and Reaction, things 
generally incompatable with each other, agree in this one point, 
for it is well known that though the partisans of the very newest 
school boldly take the liberty of ignoring or depreciating Haydn, 
Mozart, and three-fourths of Beethoven, still, after proudly passing 
by these “surmounted” composers of a period of error, they 
condescend to nod their heads approvingly at old Bach and 
his sons. This forbearance on their part extends even so far—especially 
with regard to Emanuel Bach—that one of the most estimable coryphei 
and propagandists of the said school, namely, Herr von Billow, has 
deigned to publish a new edition of six sonatas by this same 
Emanuel—five of them belonging to the collection we have cited 
above—and to render them falatable by an arrangement of his own 
to the world of the present day. We would not find fault with Herr von 

3Qlow’s work, because, viewed from the standpoint selected, it exhibits 
skill, and, as was necessarily to be expected, great knowledge of the 
effects to be produced by a proper management of the piano. But we 
cannot possibly agree with the principle, for there is a great difference 
between modernizing an old piece of music written for a solo instru- 
ment, and completing the score of an oratorio or any other vocal 
work ; the kernel, the melody, of the latter remains unchanged, and 
even the harmony is simply rendered more expressive or penetrat- 
ing by new means of tone. But an ‘nathan solo, when changed 
or transcribed into the new style of play, becomes a totally different 
jiece, and we can no longer distinguish in it how much is kernel, and 
how much mere glittering husk. That by this process the intended aim, 
namely, by assimilating such old works to modern form and style of 
execution, to introduce them more easily among the mass of those who 
cultivate music, and thus to elevate generally public taste and the love 
for what is of sterling merit—that by this process this aim is achieved 
is a fact that can by no means be positively affirmed. For our 
part, we agree with Chrysander (in the prefatory remarks to his 
edition to Joh, Seb. Bach’s Pianoforte Compositions), that the furbish- 
ing-up and paraphrasing of the text must be considered the most 
doubtiul and round-about of all ways to penetrate into the spirit of an 
author. 

( To be continued.) 





Herr Osertuur aT Bertiy.—On the birthday of the eldest prince 
of the Crown Prince and Princess, Herr Oberthtir had the honour to 
play before their Royal Highnesses at a matinée which took place at the 
Crown Prince’s palace. Herr Oberthtr played his fantasia on ‘“ The 
Last Rose of Summer,” known to harpists as “ Bonnie Scotland ;” “ La 
Cascade,” together with (at the particular request of the Crown Prin- 
cess) a transcription of Mendelssohn’s ‘On wings of Music,” and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March.” Their Royal Highnesses expressed 
repeatedly their great satisfaction in flattering terms, and listened with 
great and evident interest. Ina matinée last week, at Capellmeister B. 
Scholz’s, where onlv classical music is performed, Herr Oberthir 
achieved, by the performance of his concertino and second trio for harp, 
viola, and violoncello, such success, that both compositions have since 
been much talked of in Berlin. 





* Carl Phil. Emanuel Bach's *‘ Pianoforte Sonatas, Rondos, and free 
Fantasias, for Connoisseurs and Amateurs.” New edition by EB. F. Baum- 
gart. Breslau: F. EB, C. Leuckart (Const. Sander). Number 1. Price 
1 Thaler, 20 silver Groschens, 
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TARTINI.* 


Giuseppe Tartini was born on the 12th of April, 1692, at Pirano, 

in Istria. His father, Giovanni Antonio, a Florentine, created a 
nobile of Parenzo by the citizens, in return for his donations to the 
cathedral there, hao the boy an excellent education. At first, 
Giuseppe attended the school kept by the priests ‘‘ dell’ oratorio di 
S. Filippo Neri,” but afterwards went to that of the “ Padri delle 
scuole Pie” at Capo d’Istria. There, besides going through a 
general course of education, he received instruction in the rudi- 
ments of music and violin-playing. His parents were animated by 
the desire of seeing him enter the church, On finding, however, 
that his nature revolted against the black gown, they sent him, in 
1710, to Padua, to prepare by legal study for practising as an 
advocate. But Tartini was a hot-headed youth, whose artistic 
tendencies caused the blood to circulate more rapidly through his 
veins than through those of other people. How could he possibly 
be transformed into a sly, cautious advocate, calmly weighing over 
in his mind all questions submitted to him? He did not actually 
neglect his studies altogether, but he devoted the greatest attention 
to his favourite pursuits: music and fencing. He was such an 
adept at the latter art that he adopted the resolution of going as a 
fencing-master to Naples, or, in case he was not successful there, 
to France. But, being wounded by Cupid’s darts, be was fortu- 
nately prevented from carrying out his project, for what the world 
lost in Tartini’s blade, it won a hundredfold in his violin-bow. 
He fell in love with a young girl of Padua, to whom he gave 
lessons, and, without letting a living soul into his delightful secret, 
instantly proceeded to get married, as became a determined young 
student. When his parents heard what he had done, they were so 
indignant that they immediately refused to contribute any longer 
to his support. But he was exposed to a still greater misfortune 
in Padua itself, for, before any considerable time had elapsed, 
Destiny, in the person of Cardinal Giorgio Cornaro, Bishop of 
Padua, tenheulll to punish him. The Cardinal, port aay: | by 
the family of the young bride, caused proceedings to be commenced 
against the Studzosus juris. What resource had Tartini left him 
but to take to flight, if he would not fall a victim to family ven- 
geance! Hard pushed as he was, he left his fair one in the lurch, 
and, disguised as a pilgrim, set out for Rome. His wanderings, 
however, did not conduct him to the goal he had in view, for he 
stopped at the Minorite Monastery at Assisi, with a relative of his 
parents. He here found an asylum where he could lie concealed. 

After his student-life, so full of movement and variety, and his 
dawn of love, suddenly obscured, as it were, by a hurricane, the 
monotony of an existence in a monastery proved, probably, but 
little to Tartini’s taste. It turned out, however, to his advantage, 
as its still and uniform course, in the midst of the pious brethren, 
gave him plenty of leisure for reflection and self-examination. His 
passions gradually yielded to calmer counsels, and he was indebted 
to his long and involunéary villeggiatwra at Assisi for the fact of his 
becoming a calm, sedate, and modest man. Music was his principal 
occupation. He resumed with ardour the study of the violin, and 
a monk named Boemo aided him in his other musical studies. His 
progress was so great that he was soon able to take the part of solo 
player during the service on Sundays and festivals. On one such 
occasion, he was by chance recognized by an inhabitant of Padua, 
who happened to be present. This person made known Tartini’s 
asylum, the result being that the fugitive was restored to the 
world, for his wife, who had remained true, wrote and told him 
that the resentment of Cardinal Cornaro, as well as that of her 
family, had not only given place to a spirit of forgiveness, but that 
her parents had granted their consent to her union with him. 
Tartini returned accordingly to Padua. 

He had not been there long, before his memorable meeting took 
Place with Veracini in Venice, a meeting which resulted in his 
qualifying himself thoroughly for the artistic position he was des- 
tined to hold, The persevering study of the violin, to which, with 
Veracini as a model, he devoted himself, in close retirement, 
: Ancona, rendered him a complete master on his instrument. 
He could now expect and demand in Padua a position correspond - 
ing to his ability. Such a position he obtained by his appoint- 
ment, in 1721, to the church of St. Anthony there. The chapel 


at that period under the direction of Francesco Antonio Valotti, 
Ls 





* By J. W. Wasilewski. 

















consisted of sixteen vocal, and twenty-four instrumental, performers, 
and was considered one of the best in Italy. 

Tartini’s reputation spread so rapidly not only in his own coun- 
try, but also beyond the limits of the latter, that not more than 
two years elapsed after he obtained his post, before he received an 
invitation from Prague, to take part in the coronation ceremonies 
of the Emperor, Charles VI. ‘I'he result was that Tartini stayed 
three years in the Bohemian capital, for that lover of art, Count 
Kinski, did not let slip the opportunity of securing so distinguished 
a personage. 

After breaking off his connection with Prague and returning to 
Italy, Tartini could never again make up his mind to leave the 
latter and his labours there, however brilliant the offers sub- 
yas ss made him. He had even the strength to resist the 

uctions of that land of guineas, England, always ready to profit 
by foreign resources. In Padua Tartini had only an income in 
keeping with his social position—his salary is said to have been 400 
ducats—but he declined the invitation of Lord Middlesex to go to 
London, though his acceptance would have brought him in three 
thousand pounds. Being of an unpretending disposition, he gave 
the following answer to the Marchese degli Obizzi, the person 
selected to make him the offer :—‘ I have a wife, of the same way 
of thinking as myself, and no children. We are very contented 
with our condition, and if we ever feel a wish, it is not certainly to 
possess more than we possess at present.” ‘That he was disin- 
terested is proved by his charitable disposition. He assisted widows 
and orphans, had children of poor parents brought up at his 
expense, and gave students without means instruction for a very 
trifling recompense, or even for nothing at all. 

The evening of Tartini’s life was darkened by a painful disease 
of the foot, a disease, which, moreover, was the cause of his death. 
After being tended with childlike love by his favourite pupil, 
Nardini, he died in the seventy-eighth year of his age, on the 26th 
February, 1770, deeply regretted by the lovers and admirers of art. 
He found a resting place in the parish church of Santa Catarina 
at Padua. Giulio Meneghini, his pupil, and successor at the church 
of the Servites, had a solemn service performed for him, when the 
chapel of which he had been the head executed a Requiem by 
Valotti. The eulogy on him was pronounced by the Abbate Fan- 
zago, the author of a memoir of his life and labours. 
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Rines for Music. 


THE GRECIAN BEND. 
(From the “ Continental Gazette.) 


Let's have the old bend, and not have the new; 
Let's have the bend that our grandmothers knew ; 
Over the wash-tub and over the churn, 

That is the bend that our daughters should learn. 


Let’s have the bend that our grandmothers knew ; 
Over the cradle like good mothers true ; 

Over the table (the fumily round), 

Reading the Goud Book ‘mid silence profound. 


Let's have the bend that at church they did wear, 
Bowing them lowly in meek, humble prayer ; 

Not sitting erect, with the modern miss air, 

With the “love of a bonnet” just perched on one hair. 


Leave the camel his hump—he wears it for use ; 

Leave the donkey his pannier—and cut yourselves loose 
From fashions that lower, deform, and degrade! 

To hide some deformity most of them made. 


Let our heads of false hair and hot yarn-skeins be shorn ; 
Let our garments be easy and light to be worn ; 

Don't shake in December and swelter in June, 

And appear like unfortunates struck by the moon, 


Let's spend the time in things higher than dress, 
Time that was given us to aid and to bless ; 
Time that 1s fleeting and passes away ; 

O! let us work while we call it to-day! 


Let’s have the o/d bend instead of the new; 

. Let's have the old hearts, so faithful and true ! 
Away with all fashions that lower and degrade ! 
To hide sume deformity most of them made! 
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Mitax.—Les Huguenots has been produced at the Scala with Signore 
Benza, Mareck, Signori Tiberini, Junca, and Rota. 
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HOW TO CRITICIZE.* 


Mr. Ritter produced a first symphony in A, an overture to Othello in 
D minor (so it sounded to us at least), several short songs, and a 
cantata to 46th Psalm, for mezzo-soprano, solo, and chorus. In our 
opinion at least one of several conditions must be complied with ina 
concert such as this, to ensure satisfaction:—1. Originality of ideas ; 
2. Artistic ingenuity in construction, even if imitative ; 3. Smoothness 
of performance. 

First, as to originality. Originality is a very comprehensive word, 
and an orchestral writer can claim it phonetically, while he still lacks it 
melodically ; again, he may possess it melodically, while harmonically 
he is a plagiarist. Then, he may be original as to “ form,” and still be 
a mere follower of some other in his style of instrumentation. Mr. 
Ritter’s very unequal and patchy way of writing for instruments pre- 
vents us from saying that he is a studied copyist of any master in 
colouring, while his most marked effects in instrumentation are 
undoubted thefts. Witness his frequent use of strings and wind as 
contrasts, and the horn passages brought in in each one of the first 
three movements of the symphony! ‘These are worn-out effects. 
Weber and Mendelssohn alone, to say nothing of others, have 
exhausted them and “sucked them dry.” Witness also the trumpet 
passage in the Othello overture a la march from Zannhduser. Witness 
the barefaced oboe theme in the same overture, where the motivo is 
Mendelssohn’s, and the instrumentation Schubert’s. (Vide allegretto 
in symphony in C). Mr. Ritter’s instrumentation is curious at times. 
When he has a clear chord to give, such for example as that of ré 
minor, with the melody on ré, why does he give the dominant to an 
instrument which makes it sound as if the melody were intended to be 
la and not re? This is merely a type of dozens of his inequalities. 
In the andante of the symphony, Schumann’s influence seems pre- 
dominant, especially in the long pedal points indulged in by the 
composer. In the same movement there occur some clashing harmonies 
which indicate the want of sufficient revision. Particularly we notice 
an E and a D, in different instruments to be sure, but yet harmonically 
offensive. The ear also wearies of the excess of G minor without 
modulation, in this movement. The Minuetto is Haydn all over as to 
idea, while even the ponderous instrumentation,t sometimes used by 
that composer, is also copied. Haydn’s forte was not colour, as a proof 
of which Berlioz gives no example from him in his famous treatise on 
orchestration.t Mr. Ritter’s Minuetto reminded us of an elephant trying 
to dance. It seems extraordinary to us that a modern should try his 
hand at an actual retrogression in art, or that any one should essay a 
Minuetto after Haydn. It is but justice to Haydn to say that this 
movement was very successful with the audience, but then they didn’t 
wait to ask where it came from before applauding! The allegro 
(fourth movement) appeared to us the poorest of all. Some common 
chromatics, square harmonies, and an excerpt from Liszt’s Mazeppa, in 
use of cymbals, muddy instrumentation, and progressions with basses 
very undefined, composed a medley which failed to awaken in the 
critical listener any genial approval. The end presented an oft-iterated 
inversion of the common chord, with a persistency which seemed much 
out of place, as in this inversion it is symbolical of undetermination, 
weakness, and uncertainty, surely a queer choice for the finale of a 
whole symphony. We observed the same chord at the conclusion of the 
scena ed arta solo. Other points of sameness obtruded themselves 
upon our notice. For instance, certainly the first and second move- 
ments (and we think the third) began with a solitary note, gradually 
efflorescing into harmony—a pretty effect, though suggestive of the 
opening cf Schubert’s C symphony before alluded to, as well as of other 
classic works, 

In the overture we noticed some points of more attractive nature 
than any in the symphony, although several vulgarisms marred its 
beauty. Witness the drum solo at its opening. Could anything well 
be more common? We have before spoken of the Tannhduser trumpet 
passage. Mr. Ritter seems fond of introducing small catches of fugal 
smatterings, as if to gain thereby the reputation of cheap erudition. 
He is reminded that nothing is easier. Were such figures as he chooses 
for subjects wrought up, even in florid counterpoint, or, if they formed 
parts of any broad melody, to be afterwards logically and clearly pre- 
sented, there would then be some excuse for them; but they seemed 
to us the other evening like square musical bricks, and their setting 
rendered them unmeaning and pedantic. We cannot admire contra- 
puntal draggle-tails, even when dipped in the molasses-pot of poly- 
phonic orchestration. Rather give us melodic sequence and continuity 
of ideal inspiration, be they derived of symphonic form, or even of 
varied modulation. There was also in this overture a lengthy passage 





* From the New York Orpheonist and Philharmonic Journal. 

T Haydn's “ponderous instrumentation” is good !—A. S. S. 

} Haydn’s idea of “colour” in orchestration differs materially from that 
of Berlioz.—A. 8. S. 





of heavy chords (very good, each chord by itself, but with no seeming 
object), disconnected, and altogether forming the climax of no 
particular train of thought that we could discover. Then the often 
repeated use of the poor abused ‘diminished seventh” did not 
smack of “ originality.” But most unpardonable of all was the passage 
of ascending syncopated chromatics, taken from (lifted clean out of) 
Beethoven’s Leonore overture, No. 8 (if our memory does not fail us). 
Such a stupendous coup de téte could not hope to escape detention if 
appropriated in a more recent work, and we offer no apology to the 
reader for having recognized it. 

As to Mr. Ritter’s songs, they interested us more; but who, while 
listening to their interpretation, could divest himself of the thought 
that Robert Franz and Curschman had at least been heard of, if not 
heard by Mr. Ritter? And that last one, “ Wo Engelhausen,” was not 
the accompaniment taken from Henselt’s ‘‘ Si j’etais oiseau ” ? 

We come now to the second condition (2), and cheerfully accord to 
Mr. Ritter full credit for having given evidence of “artistic ingenuity ” 
in many ways. He has certainly displayed a commendable taste in 
framing his orchestral pasticcio efforts; for, with the best feelings in the 
world for him personally, we cannot consider his compositions much 
else. As to the remaining condition (3), namely, smoothness of the 
ensemble performances, it was by no means fulfilled, although the best 
was done that could have been expected from a jaded orchestra and the 
Thanksgiving-fed chorus of the Harmonic Society, But that isa small 
matter with us, as the true critic ought to use the performers as a lens, 
and look through them at the composer, 

Let it not be supposed that we indulge in hypercriticism. By no 
means. There were many points of beauty and of enjoyability in this 
concert, and all, of course, piqued curiosity, at least ours; but let the 
truth be written sometimes. Besides, a symphonist ought to be criti- 
cized. Good, bad, or indifferent—he is entitled to fair, impartial 
criticism. He deserves it, and might excusably feel slighted if he 
doesn’t get it. For this reason it is sad to see such musical efforts 
almost utterly negiected by the Press, in several instances for so flimsy 
a reason as because the critics didn’t get their tickets in season. Could 
they not then have bought them? Is a new symphony to be heard 
every day? Only turn to the papers, and see the “space” devoted to 
new novels, poems, and paintings! Is not a symphony of equal import- 
ance? Who is the autocrat that dares to refuse manly recognition to 
the pure works ot any noble intellect, merely because that intellect is a 
musical one? Yet, where are our critics on such occasions? We do not 
mean scribblers; they are everywhere; but the “ critics”? They are 
like N. Y. policemen when the cry of ** Murder!” is raised : Not to be 
found, or * far round the corner.” 

Mr. Ritter, by this concert, has fully justified his claim to an honour- 
able position in the foremost rank of the ‘exceptional musical artists” 
in this country ; but to say that his symphony is the finest (or most 
important) “orchestral work yet composed on this side of the Atlantic” 
(vide Dwight’s Journal) is utter nonsense. Mr. Golbeck’s compositions 
are far more original, and Mr. Bristow’s second symphony, as well as 
his Columbus overture are vastly superior in point of instrumentation 
Besides, has the writer of the above monstrosity in Dwight’s ever heard 
the four symphonies of Mr, Chas. Hommann of Philadelphia, or Mr. 
Hohnstock’s overture? Perhaps he has; but we don’t believe it. 

We intended some remarks upon Mr, Ritter’s observance of “ form,” 
also upon his 46th Psalm (which is Mendelssohnian all through) ; but 
our article is already too long. In conclusion we express our conviction 
that such concerts as Mr. Ritter’s are too rare in a city like New York. 
What is needed by any country of the pretensions of ours, is public 
encouragement of the production of new works before asserting our 
national claims to consideration for musical advancement. A civilized* 
community could not progress much in literature or paintings, if only 
old books were read and old paintings copied. Yet with music, how 
seldom is it that any great new work is composed here, and even when 
done, how little is it appreciated or even noticed by the public, or by 
the public’s great schoolmaster, the Press. Even when noticed in 
print, how often is it mixed up with circus-riding and negro-minstrelsy! 
We believe this state of things could be remedied if our three or four 
orchestral writers would combine, gather their friends about them, and 
raise a fund for the periodical production of new works. It comes hard 
on any one writer, and one orchestral concert generally drains his 
pocket to such an extent that he is a long time . . . recuperating. 
Shall we ever see an improvement in our community, such as we sug- 
gest? Perhaps the orpheonists may yet effect it, who can tell ? 





Cotoene.— Seventh Giirzenich concert: Overture No. 3 to Leonore, 
Beethoven; air from Le Nozze di Figaro (Madame Balds-Bognar) ; 
Violin Concerto in A minor, Rode (Madame Norman-Neruda) ; air, 
Verdi; hunting-chorus from Der Sieg der Zeit, Handel; Adagio and 
Rondo from the Violin Concerto in E flat major, Vieuxtemps; 
Hungarian Folks-Songs; and overture, Scherzo and Finale, Schumann. 
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THE TRUE CAUSE OF ADOLPHE NOURRIT’S DEATH.* 


It was for Nourrit that Donizetti wrote the tenor part in his Poliuto, 
and for a long time Nourrit anticipated with pleasure the fact of creat- 
ing so fine a character at the San Carlo of Naples. As we know, he 
had made a superb début there in Mercadante’s opera, J2 Giuramento, 
which, also, as far as he wae concerned, was a splendid creation. No 
one could have achieved a more brilliant success. The French tenor 
soon became the fashion, and enlisted the sympathies of all. He was 
flattered, caressed, cockered up; he was the favourite of the Neapoli- 
tans; and did exactly as he liked. ; é wes 

After appearing in J? Giuramento, he played Pollione in Bellini’s 
Norma. ‘Uhis was not a new part. He was overwhelmed with ap- 
plause; but he had to contend, and vigorously, too, against the success 
obtained by some of his predecessors, headed by Duprez. Despite of 
everything, however, the part was a new triumph. It was in Poliuto, 
however, that he hoped to consolidate his success. He followed the birth 
of the part even under the pen of the fertile composer ; he worked with 
him for the details of its lyrical execution ; in a word, he was impatient 
to become its interpreter for the first time. The scruples and incon- 
ceivable decision of the censorship, prohibiting the performance of 
Poliuto, were a terrible blow for him, a blow which was the first cause of 
the discouragement, of the deep melancholy, destined to lead to a 
terrible catastrophe. , 

I was residing at Naples at the time, and enjoyed the advantage of 
being intimately acquainted with the eminent and deeply lamented 
artist. I saw him up to the eve of the fatal day. It is not, therefore, 
from hearsay that speak. Everything has not yet been written 
about Nourrit. Various reasons have been assigned for the fatal reso- 
lution which he adopted, but the following facts had most to do with it. 
In the first place, we must not forget that Nourrit had been vividly 
affected by the prohibition of Donizetti's new opera. Does this mean 
that his powers, also, were affected by his low spirits at the announce- 
ment of this? Ido not think so, Nourrit was always the artist par 
excellence, and the Neapolitans have no more reason to reproach them- 
selves with having given him dissatisfaction, as some persons have 
asserted, than Nourrit himself really dissatisfied them. An apparently 
puerile event was the true cause of his fatal resolve. 

There was then at the San Carlo a bass singer whom I shall here 
designate merely by the initial of his name, G. He was the best fellow 
in the world, if not the best artist, though, looked at even in an artistic 
light, he was not deficient in talent. He was conscientious, zealous, 
and intelligent. He possessed, it is true, a somewhat monachal organ, 
but that is a fault of many bass singers ; in a word, he was no disgrace 
to the San Carlo company, at that period one of the first, or perhaps 
the first, in Italy. G.’s qualities as a man, if not as an artist, were such 
as to make him liked by the Neapolitans, especially the younger and 
more active among them, who are always more noisy than any others 
in the manifestation of their opinion at the theatre ; it is they on whom 
depend success and failure. G. was, to a certain extent, the spoilt child 
of the public. The latter even laughed at him a little; they let him 
do as he liked, 

One evening—Norma was being performed—poor G. was not in the 
full possession of his powers; very far from it, in fact. He sang 
Oroveso’s first air, and was as much out of tune as an owl. The Nea- 
politan public are not long-enduring, and have a wonderfully fine ear, 
A false note makes them jump, and is followed by a general “ Ouh,” 
which causes an artist to shudder if he is not accustomed to so sudden 
and so severe a verdict. This ““Ouh” is the thunder preceding the 
storm, that is to say, the hisses which imitate so well there the noise 
of a descending deluge, 

G. then sang out of time. But the public being good-natured 
towards their spoilt child, did not get angry; on the contrary, they 
indulged in applause, just as anyone may say ironically, “ Bravo” toa 
piece of simplicity or impertinence. It was irony, if you choose, but 
very tender irony. G. bowed. He did not understand the hint. The 
public called him on. He was all bows. Nourrit, who was there, 
talking at the wings with some privileged amateurs, asked in great 
astonishment the signification of this applause, bursting forth like a 
salvo of artillery at the moment he was about to stuff up his ears, so as 
not to hear the volley of hisses, 

“Do you not perceive,” said one of his friends, with a smile, “ they 
are laughing at poor G.? He is such a good fellow, they do not wish to 
hurt his feelings,” Oh! they are laughing at him, are they!” said 
Nourrit, turning pale. “It is ironical applause. They like him, and 
do not wish to hurt his feelings.” After speaking thus, he remained 
lost in thought. A moment afterwards, he was interrupted in his reverie 
by the prompter’s signal for him to go and sing his cavatina. 

He was not in very good voice that evening ; he was agitated; what 
he had just heard had struck him ; ina word, he did not sing as usual, 





But the public did not show the least sign of disapprobation. When 
people assert he was hissed, they make a mistake. | appeal to all who 
were, that evening, at the San Carlo. On the contrary, there was 
some applause ; it was not very boisterous, it is true, but still the 
audience applauded. It was this which killed Nowrit. Had the 
audience not applauded, he might not, perhaps, have taken the fatal 
step he did. “ ‘hey applauded me!” he murmured. “ ‘They are doing 
for me what they do for G.” It was in vain that his friends tried to 
drive this notion out of his head; it was in vain they attempted to 
make him understand that he was utterly mistaken; that the audience 
might joke with G., but that, in his case, if they did not applaud the 
artist of that evening, they applauded the artist whose talent had always 
evoked in so great a degree their sympathies. 

Nourrit was still restless; his voice was broken and gasping; there 
was something strange, convulsive, and fatal in his bearing. He went 
home, and supped, but like a man who does not know what he is 
doing. He was evidently absorbed in something or other. We know 
the rest. The next day he was no more. M. ve Tuemines. 


—0o-—_ 
REVIEWS. 


Remember now thy Creator. A sacred song. Composed by Jesse Mins. 
[London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 


A WELL written song, thoroughly devotional in treatment and style. 


Hanover Square. A Magazine of New Copyright Music. Edited by Linp- 

Say Storer. No. 16. [Londcn: Ashdown & Parry.] 
Tus number contains a lively and pleasant song by J. L. Hatton, 
‘“Oh ! to be a sportive Fairy,” which exhibits some of the composer's 
best writing. Evelyn Hampton's “ When ‘Iwilight Dews” is a 
simple and not startlingly original ballad. C. Neustedt contributes 
a quiet “Idylle,” and E. A. Sydenham a “Song of the Brook,” both 
being likely to find admirers. The latter is especially showy, and, of 
its kind, effective. 


A Man's a Man. Composed by A. T. Tezrcrx. [London: F. Pitman. ] 
Tue composer directs this song to be sung “ with noble frenzy.” It 
must have been written under the same feeling for—to quote one 
example out of several—Mr. Teetgen follows up a minor seventh chord 
ou D, with the common chord of C. Frenzy, noble or other, could not 
wish for a better illustration. 


Three Sacred Songs for Voice and Piano: No. 1. “Faith;” No. 2. 
“The Chapel;” No. 8. “Vale of the Cross.” Composed by BerTuoLp 
Tours. (London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 


Mr. Tovss has taught us to look for originality in his works, and, as 
regards these songs, we find it very easily. Without agreeing with all 
he does, on the score of taste, we cannot but see that Mr, Tours thinks 
under the influence of artistic feeling, and writes with no mean skill. 
We have here a case in point. Both the melody and accompaviment 
of “Faith” are excellent, the latter especially having a character as 
distinctive as it is expressive. ‘The Chapel” is hardly satisfactory in 
one or two points of detail, We do not care for the bare fifths for left 
hand in bars 1 and 2, nor for the hidden octaves between the extreme 
parts in bar 3. The general conception of the song is, however, to 
be commended and the episode, beginning “ Hark! the little bells,” 
may be cited as of special interest. ‘The “ Vale of the Cross” is the 
most ambitious and also the most thougbtful of all. Possibly it may 
be objected to on the score of excessive modulation, but the entire piece 
is worked out in a musicianly style, which, as song writing now goes, 
cannot but be welcome. 

Le Réve Enchanté. Morceau de Salon, pour le Pianoforte. Par Louis 
Dieut. (London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 


A very pretty drawing-room piece which we can commend as supply- 
ing at once practice and pleasure. 


Where are they now? Song. Music by Anne Fricker. [London 
R. Cocks & Co. ] 

Tue difficulty is to know what to say about this song. It presents 

nothing worthy of praise or blame. 


The Snow lies white. Poetry by Jean Inaztow. Music by Miss M. 
Linpsay. ([London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

A serrine of Miss Ingelow’s beautiful words which has the merits of 

being unambitious and easy. Further praise we cannot honestly 

bestow. 


The Belfry quaint and olden. Poetry by Beatrice Grey. Music by 
W. T. Wrienton. (London: R. Cocks & Co.] 
Every phrase in the melody of this song is as old as the belfry of 





* From L’ Art Musical. 


which it sings. Why go on repeating straius so familiar ! 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THIRD MORNING PERFORMANCE, 


THIS DAY (SATURDAY), FEBRUARY 6ru, 1869. 
To commence at Three o'clock, 


Programme. 


QUINTET, in A major, Op. 18, No, 1, for two Violins, two 
Violas, and Violoncello—MM. Joacim, L. Rigs, Henry 


Biacrove, ZERBINI, and PiaTTI ... ° Mendelssohn, 
SONG, “ Marie "—Miss Awna JEWELL ooo tec ee | CTE, 
SONATA, in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2, for Pianoforte alone— 

Madame SCHUMANN ... oso eve nse, wwe ee we Beethoven. 
SONG, “The Maiden’s Story "—Miss ANNA JEWELL «. «+ Sullivan, 
TRIO, in B flat, Op. 97, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—- 

Beethoven, 


Madame Scuumann, MM. JOACHIM and PIATTI... eave 
ConDvUcTOR Mr. BENEDICT. 


FOURTEENTH CONCERT OF THE ELEVENTH SEASON, 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 8rn, 1869. 
To commence at Eight o'clock. 








Programme. 
PART I. 
QUINTET, in C minor, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violon- 
cello—(first time at the Monday Popular Concerts)—MM. 

Joacnim, L, Ries, Henry BuaGRove, Zersint, and Pezze ... Mozart. 
SONG, “ O Cessate, di plegarmi”—Herr WALLENREITER... . Scarlatti. 
VARIATIONS SERIEUSES, for Pianoforie alone—Madame 

ScHUMANN ° << eo és». bsbiei. *iinepe. Scene 


PART II. 

CONCERTO, for two Violins, with Double Quartet Accompani- 
ment (first time at the Monday Popular Concerts)—MM. 
Joacui™ and Sainton (accompanied by MM. Rixs, PoLiitzer, 
Watson, ZerBini, Henry BLAGRove, ZERBINI, Jun., AYL- 
WARD, Pezze, and REYNOLDS ooo ove ose eee «. Bach. 

SONGS i re SS " } Herr WALLENREITER... Schubert, 

SONATA, in F, Op. 24, for Pianoforte and Violin—Madame 
ScuumaNN and Herr Joacuim ove ove ove ove «. Beethovea, 

ConpucToR Mr. BENEDICT. 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets may be had of Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New 
Bond Street. 

N.B.—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 


MARRIAGE. 
On the 30th ult., Wittiam Larter, Esq., R.A.M., organist of Bromley 
Church, to Marton, fourth daughter of Gzorcz Hares, Esq., M.D., 
of Conduit Street. 

















NOTICE. 


The MusicaAL WoRLD will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 


delivery. 
Che Musical World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1869. 

















MUDDLED. 
E must touch pitch again at all risks. The mess, however, 
can hardly be worse than it is at present, from which fact 
we take the sorry comfort possible. 
The whole matter shows that nothing is so easy as to unsettle 
what may be very difficult to re-arrange. A moment serves to make 








ms 





chaos where order requires years of labour, Among us all, we 
very rapidly made chaos of the pitch question. With more enthu- 
siasm than prudence the reform was urged on, and the result is a 
precious muddle, out of which a way by no means clearly shows 
itself. Nobody ever contemplated the possibility of having three 
distinct pitches in use at one and the same time. Nevertheless, to 
that have we come. At the Sacred Harmonic Society’s concerts 
the A is the familiar 910. At those of Mr. Barnby’s Choir it 
drops to 870, and the National Choral Society quotes a still lower 
figure. In point of fact, it is impossible now to say off-hand what 
value A has. Like an Algebraic x, it means one thing here and 
another there. Of course, this state of things cannot last. Who 
among us could long endure being flung from the heights of the 
Sacred Harmonic to the depths of the National Choral, with only 
the occasional break supplied by Mr. Barnby. Clearly, something 
must be done. ‘But,” it may be said, “all of which you complain 
is but the disagreeable stage in a healthy process. It is the muddle 
inevitable to disintegration and re-arrangement. We have given 
the kaleidoscope a turn and the old pattern has fallen to pieces, 
Wait a bit, and see the fragments settle themselves.” The theory 
of this is as good as that of the waggoner who prayed Jupiter to 
get his waggon out of the mud. Unfortunately, it does not com- 
mand our reliance. The pitch question cannot settle itself; a 
special Providence will not settle it for us; the laws of nature 
have nothing to do with it, and something must be done. What? 
The question is more easily asked than answered. ‘There are, 
however, two courses before us: like Christian and Pliable in the 
Slough of Despond, we can get out of the mess in the direction 
whence we came, or its opposite. The former is undoubtedly the 
easier process; Pliable got on solid ground first. We ought to 
choose it, however, only when the other has been found impractic- 
able. Let us try the latter and see if we can flounder through. 
At present we are ingloriously sticking in the mud, a spectacle to 
be laughed at by gods and men. Where are the chiefs of the 
movement for reform, and what are they doing besides needlessly 
demonstrating that music is possible at a lower pitch? Where is 
the committee talked about a while ago? And where are the in- 
dispensable pounds, shillings, and pence? All must be forthcom- 
ing; but at present we see them not, and our hopes of ever seeing 
them are very faint. If such hopes as we have turn out baseless, 
how thoroughly our idea of the practicalness of Englishmen will 
be justified. The issue will be a conspicuous example of ill- 
regulated and unproductive power. What articles have been 
written, what letters penned, what disputations held, and what 
trouble taken in other ways upon the matter of pitch reform 
Shall all this be wasted, and lead to nothing but a muddle? 
Will somebody please do something to prevent a sacrifice so little 
creditable to musical England ? 








Tue Roya Ornternar Curisty’s Minsrrets who had the distinguished 
honour to perform, by special command, before the Queen and Court at 
Balmoral Castle in October last, have announced their re-appearance in 
London at the St. George’s Hall, on Thursday next, Feb. 11. This 
company has been located in Liverpool for years, and occasionally 
visited Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and the principal 
— in the United Kingdom since their last appearance in London 
in be 

Monicu.—Herr Hans von Bulow has gone to Paris. On his way to 
Weimar, his father-in-law, the Abbate Franz Liszt, spent some days at 
Herr von Bitlow’s house. — Professor Zumbusch, the well-known 
sculptor, has recently finished an admirable bust of the Abbate.—Herr 
Th. Pixis, the painter, has completed for the King twelve pen-and- 
ink sketches of different scenes in some of Herr R. Wagner’s operas 
Tannhiuser ; Lohengrin; Der Fliegende Hollander; and Die Meistersinger 
—From the beginning of the present month, there will be a perform- 
ance of some good drama or opera every Tuesday, at half the usual 
prices of admission, “for the promotion of general education by the 
instrumentality of the stage.” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Sunday Times,” Jan. 31.) 


Thanks, in the first place, to composers, and, in the second, to the 
research with which these concerts are conducted, Mr. Chappell is able 
to put forward scheme after scheme, each vying with its predecessor 
in excellence. Here is the admirable programme of Monday week :— 

Part I. 
Quartet, in D, No. 7, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (MM. 

Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, and Piatti) peek a +» Mozart. 
Song, “ Thou whom I vow'd to love” (Mr. Vernon Rigby) ... ... Schubert. 
gs i Ultra,” for pianoforte alone (Madame Arabella 

Goddard) er te ie 


ove ° +" Be el ooo = ves ones Due, 
Parr II, 
Sunata, in C minor, Op. 30, for pianoforte and violin (Madame 
Arabella Goddard and Herr Joachim) ... ss see = owes owe«| Beethoven. 


Song, “ The Garland” (Mr. Vernon Rigby)... Mendelssoho. 


Concerto, for violin, with double quartet ‘accompaniment (Herr Jo- 
achim, MM. L. Ries, Pollitzer, Zerbini, Watson, Henry Blagrove, 
Zerbini, jun., Aylward, Reynolds, and Piatti) oo eee ove, Bach. 
Mozart's quartet is one of the three which resulted from his visit to 

Berlin, and were dedicated to the King of Prussia in acknowledgment 
of the attentions received by the composer. We are told that his 
Majesty on receipt of it sent Mozart a gold snuff-box. There are 
grounds for believing the present other than a mere conventionality, for 
the monarch must have been a block if not delighted with so exquisite a 
thing. From first to last the quartet is written with the clear, almost 
childlike, simplicity of Haydn. Everything about it is pellucid, not a 
phrase or even a bar making the listener pause and think. With these 
qualities are combined such a flow of delicious tune as was possible only 
to Mozart in his most inspired moments. If we were to speak of the 
work in detail, the result would be a string of superlatives. Let us 
say, once for all, then, that it is throughout lovely. A single coniretemps 
apart, the quartet was admirably played, and the slow movement had 
to be repeated, 

By the choice of his Plus Ultra Sonata, another instalment of 
long-withheld justice was paid to Dussek, one of the most charming 
and classical of writers for the pianoforte. But there is hope now for 
those who have for years been eclipsed by the great masters of their 
art. Dussek, Clementi, Steibelt, Woelfli, and J. B. Cramer, all of them 
men worth hearing, will be heard, not because the public are weary of 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, but because the cultivation of 
public taste makes it more catholic and stimulates research. The 
advance of Schubert into favour amounts to a phenomenon. Presently, 
though in a less striking degree, it will be the turn of others who have 
been dwelling in undeserved obscurity. To Madame Arabella Goddard 
belongs the credit of having re-introduced Dussek by means of his 
greatest composition. Nine years ago she first played the Plus Ulira 
to an audience who wondered at the revelation of so much beauty. 
Since then the work has become wore familiar, and its reception on 
Monday last showed what a hold it has obtained. We cannot enter 
upon an analysis of the various movements, though the task would be 
a pleasant one, Let it suffice to point the thorough originality shown 
from beginning to end, and the individuality of style which must strike 
even those least capable of discrimination in the matter. He who 
could write thus, finding everything in himself, was no common man, 
and should stand well forward in the world’s regard. Madame God- 
dard’s performance was a marvel of execution and of interpretive power, 
which only those who are familiar with the composition can rightly 
estimate. Knowing the great difficulties presented, it was easy to 
appreciate a rendering in which every faculty seemed bent upon the 
composer's ideas alone ; and, knowing what this involved, it was easy to 
appreciate a perfection of mechanism which ran smoothly on without 
even a microscopic fault. We have often pointed out Madame Goddard's 
extraordinary command over gradations of tone, her brilliant execution, 
and the strict conscientiousness she always brings to her task. In this 
instance, we would rather give preference to what must have been the 
uppermost feeling among the audience on Monday night—admiration 
for the judgment and taste which brought out every shade of thought 
and left nothing unintelligible, during a long forty minutes’ work. It 
may be said without hesitation that our English pianist never played 
better in her life, and, therefore, never more deserved the applause and 
recal which rewarded her effort. 

Beethoven’s sonata we must dismiss with one word of testimony 
{altogether unnecessary, by-the-bye) to the perfection of its rendering. 
Nearly the entire audience remained to hear the repetition of Bach’s 
concerto, and once more that fine old work made a lively sensation. 
It was played even better than on the previous Monday, and may now 
pel as one among the many stock-pieces in Mr. Chappell’s 

ertory. 

Mr. Vernon Rigby sung Schubert’s song so pleasantly that an encore 
followed. He was hardly less successful in Mendelssohn's “ Garland,” 
which he sung half a tone higher (not lower)—in B flat instead of A. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

At Saturday’s concert Madame Schumann, who has been engaged 
expressly by Mr. Arthur Chappell for these concerts, was the chief 
attraction. The celebrated pianist chose for her only solo Chopin's 
Scherzo in B flat minor, as characteristic an example of the sentimental 
Polish composer as any to be found in his highly characteristic works; 
and the mere statement of the fact that there is no falling off in 
the powers of the distinguished lady will enable us to dispense with 
further description. Madame Schumannalso took part in her late hus- 
band’s E flat quintet, appearing thus in the most graceful character 
which she can publicly assume—the exponent of his much-disputed 
genius. In this she was supported by MM. Joachim, Ries, Blagrove, 
and Piatti, who, with the aid of M. Zerbini, also gave Beethoven's 
quintet in C. If Madame Schumann’s début made her for the moment 
the chief attraction, that did not lessen the splendour of Herr Joachim’s 
performance of Tartini’s famous 7'rillo del Diavolo; the strange fantastic 
piece which is popularly supposed to have suggested itself in a dream to 
the composer’simagination. Both Madame Schumann and Herr Joachim 
yielded to the fervid demand of the audience for encores—the lady 
substituting the romance, in D minor, Op. 32, of Robert Schumann, the 
former a sarabande and bourrée by J. S. Bach. The vocalist was Madame 
Osborne Williams, who gave songs by Gounod and Schubert. Of Monday 
evening’s concert, and the first of the “ Posthumous” quartets, led by 
Joachim as though he had been inspired (which, perhaps, he may have 
been by Piatti’s playing in the bass part), we must speak in our next. 








0 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Like old and well-established institutions generally, this society is 
cautious—not to say slow—in taking up with novelties. But when it 
does make an addition to its repertory, the thing added is always good 
aswellasnew. The programme of Friday week’s concert presents a case 
in point, since it contained, besides Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion, the same 
composer’s psalms, ‘‘ When Israel out of Egypt came” and “ As the 
hart pants.” Here was attraction of the right sort, and, as one would 
think, sufficient to crowd the hall three times over. But the hall was 
by no means so crowded as usual. How can this be explained? Is it 
that we are not a musical people; that we require to be “ educated” 
into an appreciation of what is good, and that we are content to hear 
over and over again (with the complacency of those who think they are 
doing “ the right thing”) the works about which long acquaintance 
has given us a glimmering of knowledge? We do not say this is so, 
but the aspect of Exeter Hall on Friday night made such speculations 
perfectly legitimate. The Lauda Sion (adapted to thoroughly Protes- 
tant verse by the late Mr. Bartholomew) was scarcely fortunate in its 
interpretation. A little more rehearsal would have done wonders for 
it, preventing the chorus, for example, from nearly getting off the key 
in the second part of the opening, ‘‘ Praise Jehovah,” ‘I'he solo (with 
chorus), “ Sing of Judgment,” and its companion, “ Lord at all times,” 
were fairly sung by Madame Sherrington. These, with the concluding 
quartet and chorus, “ When they thirsted,” made the best impression. 
The elaborate eight-part chorus, ‘“‘ When Israel out of Egypt came,” is 
so well known to amateurs that not a word about it is necessary. This 
went better than the Lauda Sion. Both trombones and drums were 
silent during the earlier numbers of “As the hart pants,” and the 
change was arelief. The solos in this work were sung by Madame 
Sherrington, who was assisted in the quintet, “The Lord hath cour- 
manded,” by Messrs. Cummings, Carter, Lewis Thomas, and Smythson. 
With the performance as a whole we have no fault to find. It was 
worthy the society, and Mendelssohn’s exquisite music. The concert 
came to end with Spohr’s sacred masterpiece, Die Letzten Dinge (The 
Last Things), a work not heard so often as its great merits deserve. 
So tremendous a theme cannot be lightly touched, but the German 
master has handled it with the impunity of genius. His work will 
ever remain as the accepted musical exponent of “the things which shall 
bein the end.” Its performance was almost uniformly good. The 
overture and sinfonia were played with vigour and discretion, while the 
choruses were admirably given, more especially “ Hail, our Redeemer ” 
and “ Blessed are the departed,” each of which was made exceedingly 
impressive. Madame Sherrington was satisfactory in the soprano solos, 
and the tenor music could have been in no better hands than those of 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, who sang throughout with much taste. We 
may instance the delivery of the interjected phrase, «It is ended,” as 
one of the most artistic touches of the evening. Mr. Lewis Thomas 
had the lion’s share of the solos, and got through a very difficult task 
exceedingly well, Never once at fault he brought to his work a quiet 
dignity of style admirably in keeping with the theme. It will be long 
before we shall hear Spohr’s exacting airs and recitatives given tore 
satisfactorily. We must not omit stating that the overture to Handel’s 
Occasional Oratorio played in the audience, and that Mr. Costa con- 





ducted with his aecustomed skill. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The dates on the MS. of the Ode to St. Cecilia's Day, which was re- 
cently performed at the Palace, inform us that it was written in ten days. 
But for Handel’s well-known quickness, we should hardly credit the 
statement, eo much of masterly design and careful working out is found 
in the music. There is no doubt, however, that Handel allowed St. 
Cecilia’s day to come very near before setting to his task. He always 
had such confidence in himself that no thought of a possible failure of 
resources ever crossed his mind. The Ode was produced at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, November 22, 1739, but by no means with the 
good luck of its predecessor, Alexander's Feast. In this matter the 
public were right. ‘There is finer music in the first than in the second 
Cecilian work, while the dramatic interest of Alexander's Feast is an 
advantage of immense importance. The Ode, however, does not 
deserve the obscurity which has all along been its fate. We can find 
music in it equal to anything the master ever wrote, Take, for 
example, the airs, ‘‘ What passion cannot music raise” and “ But, oh! 
what art can teach,” with which might be associated the opening and 
concluding choruses. Each of these is a gem in its way, and all together 
should secure for the work a place in the popular repertory. On this 
occasion Mozart’s additional accompaniments were used for the first 
time in England, having been expressly copied from the MS. in the 
Royal Library, Berlin. Our readers may be aware that in addition to 
his Messiah accompaniments, Mozart filled up the scores of Alexander's 
Feast, Acis and Galatea, and the Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day. Both they 
and ourselves would like to know if these were all. A writer in the 
Musical Magazine for 1822 mentions a catalogue of works published by 
Brietkopf and Hartel, which includes Mozart’s additional accompani- 
ments to Judas Maccabeus and Athaliah. What has become of them if 
they were ever written? Possibly some one may satisfy us on this 
head. As regards the additions made to St. Cecilia’s Ode, nothing 
could be less obtrusive or in better taste. While not so striking as 
those with which Mozart enriched other works, they are more in 
harmony with Handel’s ideas. Here and there we can distinguish a 
flash of Mozart’s genius, but as a rule even a musician might believe 
himself listening to pure Handel did not the instruments used betray 
otherwise. The work was, on the whole, well performed. Madame 
Sherrington had to repeat ‘But oh! what art can teach” (organ 
obbligato, well played by Mr, Coward), but this, we hope, was more a 
tribute to the song than the singer. Mr. Cummings, always at home 
in a special sense with Handel’s music, gave all his airs in thoroughly 
artistic style, narrowly escaping an encore in “The trumpet’s loud 
celangour.” ‘Lhe Crystal Palace Choir, now in process of reconstruction, 
sang the choruses in a hopeful style. For example, “ The dead shall 
live ” was rendered with admirable precision and effect. 

A crowded audience was attracted on Saturday afternoon, by the 

following selection :— 
Overture (Faniska) ... ove ove oe oe eee 
Aria, ‘*O Mio Fernando” (Favorita) (Mdlle, Drasdil) ... 
Symphony No, 1 (B flat) ore sos eee ove oes 
Concert-Aria, “ Infelice (Mdlle. Carola)... ss. see one 
Concerto in F minor (pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard) 
Song, ‘ Herbstlied” (Mdlle. Drasdil, accompanied by Mr. 

Franklin Taylor) ... ove ove ove ° vee +» Mendelssohn, 

Songs Jf Kennst dudas Land?” «4. se ae eee Beethoven. 
7 (UDie Post” ... see ove «ove ove sone «6s, SCH Uert. 
(Mdlle. Carola, accompanied by Mr. F, Taylor.) 
Overture (Midsummer Night's Dream) see eee eee ove) Mendelssohn. 
Khe Faniska overture was encored after some opposition. As a 
matter of taste, the opposers were wrong. Cherubini’s music is written, 
as Mendelssohn remarked of the Abencerrages, with ‘ extraordinary 
delicacy and refinement.” It is interesting, moreover, and such asa 
mixed audience are well able to enjoy. Encores not being yet out of 
fashion (we wish they were), the compliment paid to Faniska was just 
and right. The public do not yet know enough of Cherubini, whor 
every musician loves, surly old fellow though he was. “ It is difficult 
to understand,” wrote “G,” in Saturday's programme, “ why such 
grand and admirable works as Cherubini’s operas have fallen so far 
into neglect.” Difficult, indeed, it is, so long as we leave out of 
reckoning the strange apathy English people feel towards that which 
they have not heard fifty times or so. They are almost as cold 
towards a novelty as to a stranger suspected of poverty. Nevertheless 
novelties are looking up, and eventually, perhaps, we shall see Lucia 
and Faust played a little less often, that room might be made for 
Faniska. Wo cannot now discuss the merits and demerits of Schu- 
mann’s first symphony, which deserves careful attention and deliberate 
judgment. ‘This may be said, however, that we are inclined to rank 
it below the master’s No. 3 (in E fiat) while, at the same time, we see 
beauties numerous and great enough to secure for it a high position. 
But to those we shall return at a future time. 

Dr. Bennett’s concerto in F minor is a favourite work with Madame 
Arabella Goddard, who plays it not only well—as she plays everything 
—but also with the enthusiasm springing from entire sympathy with 


+» Cherubini, 

+ Donizetti. 

. Schumann, 
Mendelssohn. 
Sterndale Bennett. 





the composition, On several occasions we have pointed out the merits 
of this very beautiful concerto, merits which, although Dr. Bennett is 
an Englishman, Madame Goddard has succeeded in making her au- 
diences acknowledge. The composer’s genius could not have been 
better revealed, nor could his concerto have been in safer hands. 
English art was, for once, well represented by a work and an executant 
of whom it has aright to be proud. Zhe Midsummer Night's Dream 
overture was duly played, but, like the vocal music, calls for on 
remark, 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


There has been some outcry against these concerts of late, but, as we 
think, without reasonable cause. That the music performed is uot of a 
high class may be granted. On the other hand, it is perfectly harm- 
less, and suited to the tastes of a large public, who have as much right 
to be catered for as their classical neighbours. ‘Then, again, the enter- 
tainments are “as honest as the day.” They make no false pretences, 
but call themselves exactly what they are. Hence nobody can be 
deceived, and those who go to them do so with their eyes wide open. 
Of course we should like to see everybody able to comprehend, and 
deeply in love with, the highest forms of music, but since only a small 
number are thus fortunate, the catering for a lower taste—provided it 
be harmless—seems to us perfectly legitimate. 

The fourth concert took place on Wednesday week and attracted the 
usual crowded audience. As the programme was a very long one, we 
can only indicate its chief features. Among the selectionsfrom old ballads 
were “ Auld Robin Gray,” charmingly sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 
who was recalled; Haydn’s “Spirit Song,” which the audience were 
prepared to hear Miss Julia Elton sing over again; Braham’s “ Death 
of Nelson” (encore declined by Mr. Nelson Varley); ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” 
sung by Mr, Patey; and Balfe’s duet, “ The Sailor Sighs,” given to 
Miss Elton and Mr. Montem Smith. There were others of equal fame, 
but we pass on to the more modern compositions, of which may be 
mentioned Virginia Gabriel’s ‘‘ When the pale, pale moon,” an elegant 
song well given by Madame Dolby ; a new ballad by Arthur Sullivan, 
“The Troubadour,” which gives promise of popularity; Forbes’ 
“ Maiden in the greenwood,” sung by Miss Pyne and encored; Mol- 
loy’s “Gleaners” (Miss Wynne); and Lemmens’s ‘‘ Legend of the 
Crossbill ” (Madame Sherrington). 

The pianist was again Madame Arabella Goddard, whose facile and 
brilliant execution of two fantasias roused her audience to enthusiasm, 
Both were re-demanded, but Madame Goddard complied only in the 
second instance, substituting for Benedict’s ‘‘ Where the bee sucks” the 
familiar “Home, sweet Home” of Thalberg. A few concerted pieces 
were, as usual, sung by Mrs. Hale, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. M. Smith, 
Mr. Walker, and Mr. Chaplin Henry. Mr. J. L. Hatton was accom- 

nist. 

At the fifth concert (first extra) the selection of vocal pieces was 
equally varied and attractive in its way, but it is unnecessary to speak 
of it in detail. The singers were Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mdille. Lieb- 
hart, Mrs. Hale, Misses Louisa Pyne, Edith Wynne, and Julia Elton, 
Messrs, George Perren, Winn, Montem Smith, and Chaplin Henry. 
There were no leas than five new ballads, all pretty, all well sung, 
and all more or less successful. ‘The Beacon that lights me Home” 
(J. L. Hatton), sung by Mr. Perren; “ The Goatherd’s Song” (Miss 
Lindsay), sung by Miss Julia Elton; ‘‘ The old Cottage Clock” (Molloy), 
sung by Miss Kdith Wynne ; ‘‘ Roaming through the Fields” (Vivien), 
sung by Miss Louisa Pyne; and “ Lady Moon” (Virginia Gabriel), 
sung by Mdlle. Liebhart. The other vocal pieces were, without 
exception, old favourites. 

The pianist on this occasion was Mr. W. H. Holmes, one of the most 
distinguished and one of the most able professors ot the instrument 
whom this country has known, besides being one of the most brilliant 
“virtnosos” of the day. Mr. Holmes played ina masterly manner his own 
graceful, ingeniou’s, and long popular fantasia, entitled ‘ Fairy fingers ” 
(which requires “ fairy fingers” to execute with the requisite fluency) 
and the well-known duet for pianoforte and violin, by Osborne and De 
Beriot, on airs from Guillaume Tell, M. Sainton being the violinist, in 
both eliciting hearty and richly-merited applause. ‘he great French 
violinist played his own capital solo on Scotch airs with his accustomed 
vigour and success. 








; HamBurau.—Handel’s Joshua was performed at the second Subscrip~ 
tion Concert of the St. Cecilia Association.—It is highly probable that 
Herr Wachtel will not fulfil his engagement which was to extend from 
the middle of March to the commencement of May, at the Stadttheater, 
on account of certain exorbitant conditions, on which he insisted some 
time after everything had been arranged, and to which the manage- 
ment declined to agree.—Verdi’s Nebucadonosor, and Mozart’s Siege of 
Corinth, are in rehearsal. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mas. Jonn Macrarren gave a pianoforte and vocal recital at Myddel- 
ton Hall, Islington, on Friday, January 22nd. There was an audience 
of over six hundred, with whom the programme never once failed to 
excite general interest. Miss Bessie Emmett, pupil of Mr. J. Tennielli 
Calkin, gave Macfarren’s “ Late, so late,” and Guglielmo’s “ Lover 
and the Bird,” both of which she had to sing again. Mrs. John Mac- 
farren was greatly applauded after Brissac’s new Valse de Bravoure, and, 
indeed, throughout the evening. She responded to an encore of 
Brissac’s “‘ Welsh Fantasia,” by repeating, with increased spirit, the 
brilliant arrangement of the ‘ March of the Men of Harlech,” which 
concludes the piece. 

Mapame Pozzi, one of our most distinguished professors of the vocal 
art (as all the world, fashionable and musical, is aware), gave her 
third soirée on Tuesday, the 16th ult., at the residence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle (Carlton House Terrace). The programme 
was varied and interesting. It consisted chiefly of vocal music, although 
the excellent M. Paque, on the violoncello, and two pianists, Signor 
Mattei and Mr. Cowen (who played, very cleverly, a polonaise by 
Chopin and a “ Reverie” of his own, dedicated to the Crown Princess 
of Prussia), took part in the performances. How all the singers— 
among whom were Misses Edith Wynne (who gave a pretty new song, 
“Since yesterday,” by Ganz), and Julia Elton, Madame Florence 
Lancia, Mdlle. Louise Liebhart (always welcome in Weber's music), 
Signors Foli and Ciabatta, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, and last, not least, 
Mdlle. Fanny Puzzi—accomplished the several tasks assigned to them, 
or which they had undertaken on their own account, we have not space 
torelate. Enough that the concert was charming, in its way, from end to 
end—a concert worthy in all respects of her who was the concert-giver. 
Two items, however, were so especially interesting that they cannot be 
passed over without a word of recognition. The first was Sarti’s 
arietta [most probably Cherubini’s], “ Lungi dal caro bene,” sung with 
exquisite taste by Mdlle. Fanny Puzzi, encored and obligingly repeated. 
The second was a new romanza, “'T’amai,” the words and music by 
that prolific and always graceful composer, Signor Schira. The romanza 
itself is one of the most charming and touching that ever came from Signor 
Schira’s pefi, and it was sung with such perfect and admirable expression 
by Signor Ciabatta that the whole audience were anxious to hear it again. 
Nevertheless, Signor Ciabatta (who, by the way, was most artistically 
supported by M. Paque in a very elegant violoncello odbligato), think- 
ing, perhaps, that a second effort might not be so irreproachable as the 
first, could not be persuaded to repeat the romanza—much to the gene- 
ral disappointment. Signor Schira played his own pianoforte accom- 
paniment, how well need hardly be added. Messsrs. Frank Mori and 
Ganz were the conductors. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Torrennam.—A correspondent writes :— 

“ A concert was given in the Lecture Hall, on Saturday evening last. 
The proceedings commenced with a new fantasia, composed and bril- 
liantly performed by a very young pianist, Mr. Louis Godard, pupil of 
Mr. Lansdowne Cottell. Among the successful vocalists was Miss Laura 
Canham, who sang Nicola de Giosa’s ‘ I’m a Fishermaiden’ (encored), 
and also a song by Bishop. Madame Alfardi, Mr. Walter Reeves, a 
promising baritone (who sang with much feeling ‘Wake, Linda, wake’), 
and Mr. H. Rowland (who gave the ‘Village Blacksmith’ and ‘In 
sheltered vale’), were much applauded. The concert was conducted 
by Mr. Lansdowne Cottell.” 

Matvern.—The Malvern News says :— 

“‘On Monday last, a special entertainment was given by the members 
of the Choral Society at the Lyttelton School-room, in aid of the funds. 
A choice and varied programme was arranged, which was gone through 
most successfully. J. L. Marsden, Esq., presided, and a highly respect- 
able audience was present. The number in attendance was so large 
that a great many were unable to obtain admission.” 


Birweuam.—An old and time honoured correspondent writes 
as follows :— 

“Mr. Harrison, the ‘enterprising Jmpressario’ of the Midland district 
and Black Country, provided a very attractive programme for his 
concert of January 27th, the engagements including Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mdlle. Drasdil, Signor Foli, and Miss Ada Jackson, 
as vocalists, with the ‘addition of Messrs. Carrodus, Daubert, and 
Hallé as instrumentalists. With such an array of talent in combination 
it 1s Not surprising that the Town Hall was literally crammed from the 
back seats of the great gallery to the topmost extremity of the large 
orchestra; and as all the artists in question were in what the sporting world 
would call ‘first-rate form,’ it might seem needless to add that the 
entire concert gave complete satisfaction, The solos for Mdlle. 'Tictjens 





were the scena from Oberon, ‘Ocean, thou mighty monster,’ and Norma’s 
address to the chaste goddess (‘Casta Diva’), both tolerably well worn 
in the public service, but sung as they were, none the less welcome. ‘To 
Mr. Sims Reeves fell ‘ Adelaide’ (accompanied by Mr. Charles Hallé), 
‘ Twilight is darkening’ (Kucken), and ‘In this old chair’ (Balfe); one 
and all given in our great tenor’s best manner—that is, to perfection. 
Maile. Drasdil’s fine contralto voice showed to advantage in two songs, 
‘Herbstleid’ (Mendelssohn) and ‘I murmur not’ (Benedict). Further 
study and increased confidence are alone wanting to give this lady a 
place in the foremost rank of her profession. Miss Ada Jackson's voice 
although sweet, has not power enough for so Jarge a room, a fault that 
certainly cannot be found with Signor Foli who gave Schumann's ‘ Two 
Grenadiers’ and D’Alquen’s ‘In cellar cool,’ with huge force, Schubert’s 
Impromptu in A flat, Weber’s Polacca in E, and a couple of pieces by 
Stephen Heller, displayed Mr. Hallé’s usual excellence as a neat and 
finished executant, while the ‘ Trovatore fantasia’ by Mr. Carrodus, 
made one wish that so thoroughly good a player had selected something 
better worthy of his undoubted talent. A long fantasia for the violon- 
cello came too late in the concert to create the full impression of Mr. 
Daubert’s ability, it might have produced had it been better placed in 
the programme, ‘Burton or Birwtneuam.’ 


Hatirax.—Our correspondent writes as follows :— 

“The Philharmonic Society gave a good concert here on Tuesday, 
February 2nd. The orchestral pieces were as follows :—Overtures: 
Zauberflste, Merry Wives of Windsor, and Fra Diavolo ; Mozart's sym- 
phony in D major, and the Allegretto from the symphony to the 
Hymn of Praise. The symphony was loudly applauded, and 
the Merry Wives’ overture encored. One of the chief attractions of 
the evening was the violin playing of Mr. Carrodus. He gave Ernst’s 
Otello fantasia, and De Beriot’s ‘Tremolo,’ the latter being re- 
demanded. He also joined, in one of Spohr’s duets for two violins, 
with Mr. lles; this was likewise encored. In fact, the violin playing of 
Mr. Carrodus created quite a sensation, and was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm throughout the evening. The vocalist was Miss 
Thorley of Manchester, whose chaste singing was evidently appreciated. 
Mr. Whittaker conducted and accompanied on the piano in a first-rate 
manner.” 


Torquay.—About Mr. John Old’s pianoforte recital the Torquay 
Journal thus speaks :— 


“ The audience who gathered to listen to this gentleman’s performance, 
gave evidence of being unmistakably surprised and more than or- 
dinarily pleased. It is somewhat of a novelty to meet with one who 
is not only an executant of the highest order, but who is so thoroughly 
master of his subject as to be able to lay before his audience (extem- 
porary) a complete analysis of each piece. From the opening notes of 
Heller’s Tarantelle in A flat, to the last and, if possible, the most 
applauded piece, ‘Laughing Eyes,’ the audience were unusually 
attentive.” 


“ Mr. Fowler's fourth pianoforte recital,” says the same journal ‘ took 
place on Saturday last, at Villa Mentone. It was a most successful 
performance, The grand sonata in A flat by Weber was listened to 
with deep interest. ‘I'he other solos were Liszt’s Lucia di Lammermoor 
and a Rondo Prestissimo, composed by Mr. Fowler. The feature of 
the evening was of course Mr. Fowler’s Sonata Duo for voice and piano. 
Miss Bailey was the singer. Each movement was applauded.” 





Miss Rose Hensee is to be the vocalist at Mr. Charles Hallé’s next 
concert at Manchester. 


Dassetporr.—A_ highly satisfactory performance of Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul was lately given, under the direction of Herr Tausch.—Meyer- 
beer’s Africaine has proved exceedingly attractive at the theatre. 


Leirsic.—At the fourteenth Gewandhaus Concert, Mdlle. Cornelia 
Scherbel, from Breslau, made her appearance both as singer and 
ianist, and was warmly applauded for her rendering of Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat major ; of the scene and air from Orpheus, 
“ Du, die ich heiss geliebt,” and of two songs by Rabinstein and Gol- 
termann. The orchestral pieces were : overture to Die Vestalin, Spohr ; 
overture to Genoveva, Schumann ; and Symphony in B flat major, Gade. 
Owing to the continued illness of Herr Dreyschock, and the small 
probability of his recovery, at least for some time, Herr Rontgen has 
been appointed leader at the above concerts, as well as at the theatre. 
—On the 27th ult., Mozart’s birthday, the celebrated firm of Breitkopf 
und Hartel celebrated the 150th anniversary of its existence. It was 
founded, in 1719, by Bernhard Christ. Breitkopf, of Klausthal. In 
1750, Johann Gottlieb Imman. Breitkopf invented and employed move- 
able musical type. The catalogue of the firm now comprises 11,800 
numbers, among which there are some works with more than 400 plates, 
as well as the complete edition of Beethoven. 
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DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Mr. Topham’s second oratorio performance took place on Friday, 
29th January, at the Exhibition, and a large attendance rewarded a 
praiseworthy effort to supply the Irish metropolis with good sacred 
music. 

The work selected was the Messiah, and the principal vocalists 
were Miss Hiles (the sole importation), Miss Herbert, Miss Fennell, 
and Messrs. Hemsley, Topham, Peele, Kelly, and Smith, who all pos- 
sess good voices, and who all (Miss Fennell and Mr. Peele especially) 
sang so effectively as to make the audience frequently break the rule 
prohibiting applause. 1 would, however, hint that, save in a few 
cases which long usage and sanction permit, alterations of Handel’s 
text are not allowable. The choruses went fairly, and Mr. ‘lopham 
was fortunate in having Mr. Joseph Robinson to conduct; fortunate, 
also, in having Professor Stewart at the organ, whose skilful playing 
was a treat to hear, never too loud, but with all the orchestral points 
well brought out. 

The Orpheus and Civil Service Society gave a concert on Monday 
evening, Ist February, and had a full room. The orchestral and choral 
departments reflect great credit upon the conductor, Mr. O'Donoghue, 
Mus. Bac. The part-songs in the rather long programme all seemed 
to want un poco piu mosso. The best rendered solo pieces were the 
songs, “ Dearest, | think of thee” (Krebs), “Sweet Linden vale” 
(Gumbert), “ A sweet good-bye” (Manfredo), and « Long have I wept,” 
with cello obbligato (O'Donoghue), and a violoncello and piano duet. 
The amateur violoncellist played right well. Mr. O’Donoghue’s 
second song was encored, as I thought because the audience wished 
to hear it repeated, but the young lady thought differently, and as if 
prepared for an encore, gave the rather threadbare “Il Segreto.” 
However, she is to be praised for the spirit with which she sang. 

The president of the society, General Lord Strathnairn, K.G.C B., 
imitated our royalty by coming late and interrupting the music. 
I presume he was better up to time in his Indian engagements. 


a | 


PHILOSOPHY IN FIDDLE-STRINGS. 
A BIT OF EDITORIAL CONFIDENCE. 
(From the “Calcutta Choral Handbook.” 


Did the reader ever chance to see a hungry rat prowling in a deserted room 
—how the little marauder smells at everything, tries its teeth upon every 
article of furniture to find something convertible? Here you have a living 
and lively image of a rapacious editor in pursuit of matter: his teeth—that 
is to say, his scissors—leave nothing intact. Some will exclaim, when 
delighted with a piece of fine writing, “vive la plume”—they might more safely 
exclaim, ‘‘ vivent les ciseaux ;” for, sooth to say, the scissors are the better 
implement of the two. 

We happened the other day to thrust this freebooting little weapon into 
something very pathetic on a stray leaf of one of those very cheap and very 
amusing periodicals which now so much abound. It is not uncommon to read 
a httle in advance of your scissors’ points, and we became a little staggered as 
we proceeded by the singular nature of the story upon which we were oper- 
ating. It was a tale of a poor fiddler, who had been playing along the 
streets during two or three days of continuous soaking rain!—a more singular 
phenomenon than the adventurous writir guessed. Of the passers-by, one 
remarked “ that he looked poor”—no doubt he did; another, “ that he looked 
wet ’’—still more likely ; the policeman remarked ‘‘ that he had better move 
on” The man was moving; although, in all probability, unlike Orpheus, he 


“moved nothing but the fiddle-stick.” 


In the meantime the face of his violin was said to be shining with the wet like 
the well-washed pavement! and this state of things had continued for two cr 
three days'!—We are ashamed to own it, we became at this point unable to 
proceed with our cutting, from a paroxysm of reasoning with which we 
were suddenly seized. We quivered with the violence of the fit, while we 
thought—* What on earth would have become of his strings, and how long 
would the fastenings of his violin have held together in such rain as made the 
pavements shine?” An ophicleide doing duty for a six-pounder upon occasion 
seemed to us a feasible sort of thing; but to play the violin for three days in 
heavy rain, seemed to outdo the Nereids’ harps under old Ocean—a sort of 
music which we always thought a little unphilosophical. We suffered so much 
from the rigors which ensued upon this unwanted seizure, that we resolved to 
cut the story altogether, instead of eutting it out. 

Apropos of the effect of water—but hot water—upon fiddle-strings, we 
lately heard an amusing story of a good woman who had made a pudding for 
the family dinner, and was in want of a string to tie it up in the pudding- 
cloth. She at length found what seemed to her very suitable for her purpose, 
but what proved to be a string belonging to her husband’s violin, The good 
man was just beginuing to wonder who had taken his fiddle-string, when the 





wife was wondering what had become of it—for on lifting the lid she found 
the pudding loose in the pot. The string was dissolved ! 

The application of all this we must leave to the reader. We cannot do 
everything. We have no doubt that there is a very profound moral to be found ? 
if he will but seek for it—only, when found, pray don’t write to us about it. 


—o—- 


WAIFS. 


The Brighton Herald of Saturday, January 30th, announced the fact 
that Madame Arabella Goddard was about to give a second recital of 
pianoforte music, at the Royal Pavilion, in the terms subjoined :— 

“Madame Arabella Goddard pays another visit to Brighton on Wednesday 
morging next, at three, at the Royal Pavilion. For the numerous lady-pianists 
in Brighton, there is no better model than Madame Goddard ; they cannot 
take a better lesson than in hearing and seeing how she plays. And if there 
be labour in such a study, there is, to all who love music, unmitigated delight 
for in correctness of interpretation and in finish of style, Madame Goddard is 
unexcelled.” 

Gounod’s Zobias, lately given at Amsterdam, was a failure, 

Signor Naudin is engaged to sing Vasca de Gama at Lisbon. 

M. Gounod is still in Rome, and, contrary to report, in health also. 

Signor Petrella has written a new opera, Giovanni IT., for San Carlo. 


The Czar has presented Madame Patti with a pelisse valued at 
80,000 frances. 


Report speaks of a coldness having arisen between the King of Ba- 
varia and his Wagner. 


M. Arthur Kalkbrenner, whose death we announced last week, left 
a million of francs to his only son. 


Malle. Sternberg, who was lately heard at the Crystal Palace, has 
been singing with success in Paris. 


We are able to announce that Mr. Sothern’s contemplated departure 
for America is indefinitely postponed. 

M. Bagier has engaged Signor Vialetti, a profound bass, lately very 
successful at Moscow and St. Petersburgh. 


It is not unlikely that Herr Gung’l, the popular dance composer, may 
visit London, with his orchestra, during the next season. 


Messrs. Merklin-Schutze have recently patented and built an organ 
in which the * performer can play in four or five real parts.” 


The gentlemen at the Inebriate Asylum gave a musical and dramatic 
entertainment on New Year’s-eve to the citizens of Binghamton, New 
York. 

We are told that the Pope has charged Abbé Liszt to prepare a 
scheme for the improvement of church music in Italy. Poor church 
music! 

Miss Agatha States made her first appearance on the lyric stage at 
Boston recently, in the opera of J? Trovatere. She was assisted by 
Brignoli, and made a success. 


A new opera, entitled Gelsomina, is in preparation at the Italian 
Opera in Paris. The music is by M. Luigi Bordese, and the principal réle 
will be played by Miss Minnie Hauck. 


Mrs. Charles Barnard, a lady who, under the name of “ Claribel,” 
has become distinguished as a composer of popular songs and ballads, 
died of fever, at Dover, on Saturday last, after three weeks’ illness. 


M. Pasdeloup’s programme last Sunday was this: Symphony in D 
major, Mozart ; Adagio, Gounod; Symphony (Allegro, Adagio, Scherzo), 
No. 9, Beethoven; Intermezzo, Lachner; Overture (Merry Wives of 
Windsor), Nicolai. 


Tue LATE Miss Netty Moorrt.—The mortal remains of this much- 
esteemed actress, whose death took place on Friday week, were con- 
veyed for interment to Brompton Cemetery on Tuesday. The funeral 
took place at twelve o’clock. 


Mrs, Howard Paul is to appear at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on 
the 22nd of February, as Lady Macbeth, with Mr. Phelps as the 'I'hane. 
She will also play the character of Hecate (singing the whole of the 
music) the same evening, 


We learn from good authority that Mr. Sothern does not go to 
Awerica this year. It seems that after the engagement was signed the 
New York manager ignored it unless the date of opening was altered, 
upon which Mr, Sothern refused to go at all. 


Le Monde Artistique announces that Madame Rossini will not permit the 
body of her late husband to be removed to Florence. If all the reports 
on this subject be true, Madame Rossini must be in the situation com- 
monly described as “ not knowing her‘own mind.” 
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Madame Arabella Goddard’s pianoforte recital at Brighton on 
Wednesday afternoon was a complete success, Qur correspondent’s 
letter, however, is unavoidably postponed for eight days. 


Last night, at Mr. Barnby’s first “ Subscription Concert,’ Handel's 
Jephtha, with Mr. Sims Reeves, and the “ Diapason Normal,” and 
“additional accompaniment” by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, was to be 
the attraction at St. James’s Hall. Full particulars in our next. 


The Conservatoire (Paris) programme of last Sunday was as follows: 
Symphony in A minor, Mendelssohn; Chorus, “ Adieu aux jeunes 
Marie’s,” Meyerbeer ; Romance in F (violin, Mr. White), Beethoven ; 
March (Lohengrin), Wagner; Symphony in E flat, Mozart. Conductor, 
M. Georges Hain. 


The concert given by the Italians at the Salle Herz (Paris), for the 
benefit of their poor, was most brilliantly attended. Chevalier Nigra and 
all the members of the Italian Legation were present. Madame Alboni 
sang her best, as in her best days, while Signori Gardoni, Delle Sedie, 
and Tamburini, recalled to our memory the palmiest days of the Italian 
school. 

The anthem selected for performance at the enthronement of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is by Professor H. S. Oakeley, of the Edin. 
burgh University, who was formerly a pupil of the Archbishop when he 
was headmaster of Rugby. It seems to be a composition of great 
merit the title being ‘‘ This is the day which the Lord hath made.” 
—-Times, Feb. 3. 

At the general meeting of the Music Hall Sick Fund Provident 
Society, the balance-sheet showed the society to be progressing favour- 
ably, and possessed of a respectable balancein hand. Mr. Arthur Lloyd 
was elected president for the year, and Mr. Fred. French vice-president. 
Some new members joined, and donations were received from several 
well-wishers, amongst whom may be mentioned G. W. Moore, Esq., 
of the Christy Minstrels. 

Judas Maccabeus was given by the National Choral Society on 
Wednesday last, the chief feature of the occasion being Mr. Joseph 
Lander’s first appearance in Exeter Hall. This gentleman’s voice 
was advertised by Mr. Martin as one of the finest voices he had ever 
heard ; and the performance went to show that Mr. Lander is likely to 
become an efficient bass. He has a good voice, beyond question, and 
considerable fluency. We shall refer to the concert more at length in 
our next. Mr. Martin again lowered his pitch half a tone. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the principal London theatres, 
held in the Haymarket Theatre, it was resolved that a memorial, signed 
by Buckstone, Webster, and the other proprietors, should be presented 
to the Lord Chamberlain, requesting him to consider the anomaly of 
closing the theatres on Ash Wednesday, while music halls and casinos 
are allowed to open. The memorial was drawn up and signed by the 
gentlemen present; and it was ordered to be sent round to the 
metropolitan theatres for the signature of those who had not attended the 
meeting. 

At Marseilles a concert was given not long since in the Salle du 
Conservatoire for the benefit of the Poles, and was largely attended. 
The members of this assemblage, being well known to each other, found 
themselves almost en famille, and the consequence was that the conversa- 
tion became something more than audible during the performance. It 
rose, indeed, to such a pitch that some happily inspired person despatched 
a billet to the two performers, Mdlle M. and R. M., who were then exe 
cuting a duet. It ran thus:—“The performers are requested to play 
extremely piano, in order not to disturb the conversation.” The billet 
was passed from hand to hand; the rebuke was accepted in good part, 
and silence restored. 

We read as follows in the Choirmaster :— 

“That odd little print, the Musical Standard, which is nothing when it is 
not out of temper, and of late has been wonderfully mild, is giving rope to a 
correspondent whose object it is to rehabilitate Mr. Pierson’s oratorio, Jeru- 
salem. According to this gentleman, ‘ Herr Wagner, a noisy and empty 
pretender, with a host of satellites, such as Brahms, Raff, Bruck, Liszt, 
(perhaps,’ he says, ‘ the very worst composer that ever existed) ; the brothers 
Lachner, F. Hiller, Flotow, Kticken, Abt, Taubert, Dora, &c. ; all these (R. 
Schumann included) could no more achieve an oratorio like Jerusalem than 
they could write a tragedy like Hamlet.’ It would have been equally, he 
thinks, beyond the powers of Weber or of Meyerbeer; equally beyond those 
of Spohr. ‘In my opinion,’ he adds, ‘ and in that of many of my musical 
friends and colleagues, Jerusalem is as regards intrinsic power and vigour, 
glowing imagination, soul, and originality, a work decidedly superior to Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul or Elijah. Auber, Gounod, A. Thomas, all united, could 
not produce such compositions as the overture, the march of the Roman army, 
and the choruses in Jerusalem.’ We doubt if Mr. Pierson, who is stated to 
be living in Germany, driven away from England by injustice and neglect 
(and whose music, we may add, we should not be sorry to see given another 
trial), will thank his admirer, should these foolish lines ever meet his eye. 





Mr. Henry Leslie’s first concert took place in St. James's Hall on 
Thursday night. The room was very full, and the performances were 
highly interesting. Next week we shall give a detailed notice. 

The orchestra of La Scala, Milan, lately insisted upon the removal of 
an obnoxious critic from the theatre, and carried their point. “ Est-ce 
la liberté de la critique qui est menacée,” asks Le Ménéstrel, «* Qu’est- 
ce done ?—La chose parait grave.” Our own query is—* What next 
and next ?” 

At the Crystal Palace concert of to-day, besides an overture in D by 
Schubert (never performed before), Beethoven’s magnificent symphony 
in A, and Mr. Macfarren’s overture, Chevy Chase, are included in the 
programme. The pianist is Miss Agnes Zimmermann; the singers 
are Miss Annie Edmonds and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

Some time ago the Parisian literary world was amused and scandal- 
ized by the public sale of a photograph in which M. Dumas pere and 
the late Miss Menken were depicted together in amicable ¢téte-a-(le. 
The Paris correspondent of the Phare de la Loire took the trouble to 
transmit one of them to the editor, who kept it on view, so that provin- 
cials might be as much shocked as Parisians, The Soleil announced 
the approaching marriage of the great novelist with the “ young person 
of the Gaité.” It appeared however that the picture, if not “composed ” 
out of two others (a practice too common), was made public without 
the knowledge of M. Dumas, who threatened the photographer with a 
civil action. Similar photographs were to be seen of M. Bismarck and 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, but in this case it was by consent of the parties 
and was due to an accidental rencontre of the singer with the Minister 
in the studio of the photographer. 

The Observer of Jan. 31st thus speaks of the performance ot the 
sonata, Plus Ulira, at a recent Monday Popular Concert ;— 

“ Dussek’s Plus Ultra, which has not been heard for some years in public, 
was the distinguishing feature of Monday's concert. Thanks to the Popular 
Concerts, Dussek is now in a fair way to recover the deserved popularity he 
used to enjoy, and which, in common with that of all Beethoven's predecessors 
and contemporaries, was lost in the admiration excited by the greatest musicial 
genius the world hasseen. In no other work does Dussek appear to such eminent 
advantage as in the sonata in A flat, to which he himself gave the title Retour 
& Paris, but which his London publisher, in emulation of Woelfl’s Ne /’lus 
Ulira sonata, described by the more ambitious epithet, Plus Ultra. It is 
not the first time that it has been played by Madame Arabella Goddard, but 
she certainly never on any former occasion achieved so much success in it. 
The performance was literally faultless, each of the four movements receiving 
equal justice, and each being alike appreciated by a more than usually 
enthusiastic audience. It was, indeed, a remarkable display of skill, and 
richly deserved the applause it evoked.” 

We take the following “waifs” from Watson's Art Journal (Jan. 16):— 

*“ Signora Elena Lanari, a prima donna soprano, will make her American 
début at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 19th.” 

‘The Miss Susan Galton English opera troupe, late of the Theatre Comique, 
are now meeting with great success in Philadelphia.” 

“ Miss Clara Louise Kellogg sang at a concert in Buffalo last Saturday 
evening. She was assisted by the Liedertafel Society.” 

‘The New York Harmonie Society are rehearsing Mendelssohn's oratorio, 
Elijah, which will be produced on February 11th, with some new solo artists.” 

“ John E. Owens will commence a short season at the Hartford Upera-house, 
on Wednesday evening, the 20th.” ' 

“ Madame Parepa-Rosa gave a concert at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
on Tuesday evening, to a very crowded audience. She sang ‘ Wie nahce mir 
der Schlummer,’ from Der Freischiitz, and ‘Waiting,’ and it is needless 
to say that she was enthusiastically encored. She was assisted by Mr. Brook- 





Srurrearpr.—Concert of the Association for Classical Sacred Music : 
Chorale, Pretorius ; Motet, Palestrina; Ricercate for Organ, Steigleder ; 
Toccata in F major for Organ, Speth; Cantata, Ich hatte viel Bakiim- 
merniss, J. S. Bach; Toccata and Fugue for Organ, Eberlin; ‘“ Pas- 
sionsgesang,” Haydn; “ Benedictus,” Cherubini; Hymn for Soprano, 
Mendelssohn ; and Fugue on the name “ Bach” (Op. 60, No. 6), 
Schumann. 

Essuincen.—Herr Blessing, having completed the organ ordered ot 
him for Tubingen, and set it up in his factory, a numerous audience 
assembled there on the 10th ult., as Professor Fink had promised to try 
the instrument. The professor managed to rivet the attention of his 
hearers for more than half-an-hour, exhibiting each separate register to 
advantage, and concluding with a fugue on the full organ. Mr. 
Broughton, organist of Leeds, performed a grand Fugue by Bach. In 
the afternoon there was a sort of match between the two virtuost. 
Mr. Broughton played an Organ Sonata by Mendelssohn and a piece by 
Spohr. Professor Fink then performed his Organ Sonata (Op. 6), in 
such a manner, that the Englishman felt called upon to express his 
appreciation of the composition and the style in which it was executed. 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Rozert Cocks & Co.—** The snow lies white,” by Miss M. Lindsay; ‘‘ Where are 
they now?” by Anne Fricker; ‘When life's brief dream is o'er,” by Franz 


Abt; ** Medicine Jack,” by A. 8. Gatty. 
Avcrner & Co.—‘ Introduction and Polacca,” for the pianoforte, by Burnham W. 


Horner, 








Adbertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Voealist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrart, at his residence, 32, Gl 
Hyde Park W. 


“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 














ter Terrace, 





THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


SMITH. 








London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


. “ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (‘ Fahrwohl auf mmerdar"—E, Geibel), 
. 2. * FIDELITY” (* Ich bleibe treu”"—C. Herlassohn), 
. * PARTED” (‘ Scheiden, Leiden ”"—E. Geibel), 
. 4, “ THE REQUEST ” (‘“ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb”—E. Geibel). 
"a — a OF SPRING ” (“ Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag ”— 
weibel), 


. “EVENING SOUNDS” (“Ich liebe dich "—K, Beck), 





Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s, 





“So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
oyverrate her powers in either capacity.”—Musical World, 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & C0., 244, Regent St., W. 
GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS), 








© APRILE.” Melodia ; ag 
* ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia 
“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia és a oe Ss 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

NOTICE.—Messrs, Doncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 
above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of * }’aust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs, 


Price 3s. 
» 38. 
» 38, 





TITO MATTEL’S 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grand Valse ae = 
(Played at the Crystal Palace and at the principal London Concerts 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse. Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Moreau de Salon 

Il tramonte del Sole +» + 

Tl folletto, Galop de Concert ... 

Un Sogno d’Amore, Nocturne 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Transcription Variée 
Una notte d Estate, Nocturne 

Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves -.. 

Mergellina. Barcarole ... 

La Harpe. Romance ... 

Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... 

La Gaite. Scherzo ee 

The Fairy’s Reverie -» + ws 

La Mandoline, Etude Caracteristique 

Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). IstSet .. 
9/8 Waltz .«.. one i = Sei F 
Non e ver, Brilliantly Transcribed .., 

Bloom is on the Rye, Prilliantly Transcribed 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed 
Une Perle, Morceaude Salon... 0. 








os 
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Grand Valse, Arranged asa Duet... see 
Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets... Si sis 
Orphee aux Enfers. Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani), Duet ... ise 


aor 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Romanza eee ove eee “ ove 

Ma cosa vuoi da me, Canzonetta ... ae ove 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cantorra Parrt 

La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr, Lewis Tuomas ... 
Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno ... ose wee eee 


Tornera. 


Il farfallone. Sung by Signor FEerranti obs oa eos 
Non e ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Crasarra e Cara. 
VOGLIA ... bas me is aie ae ne ess 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Cranarra e Cara- 
VOGLIA ... mee eas 
Lo scapato, Sung by Mr. Santiey .., 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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‘The most successful and the worthiest of 
the musical monthlies.”--7he Queen, May 9. 


‘This Magazine was first in the field, and 
is incomparably the best of the musical 
serials.”— The Leader, May 2. 


“ HANOVER SQUARE” 


FOR FEBRUARY. 











Now Ready, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE, 


No. 16. 


CONTENTS. 
IDYLLE. Piano ... ‘a C. Neustedt. 


OH! TO BE A SPORTIVE FAIRY. Song J. L. Hatton. 
The Words by B. 8. Monrcomery. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK. Pianoforte Piece E. A. Sydenham. 


WHEN TWILIGHT DEWS ARE FALLING SOFT. 
Song ..  . ees oe 


Evelyn Hampton. 


The Words by Tomas Moore. 


EDITED BY 


LINDSAY SLOPER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 








The First and Second Volumes of “ Hanover Square,” each contain- 
ing 12 Songs and Twelve Pianoforte Pieces by the most eminent 
composers of the day, are now ready. Price, elegantly bound, cloth, 
bevelled edges, Seven Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Cloth Cases for Binding ‘‘ Hanover Squarg,” One Shilling and Six- 
pence each, 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 





METZLER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


PAD ownmn* 


“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XIIL, VOL. 4, FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Song, “Brighter Hours’”’ ... si ; 
2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘ Devotion” ... + Berthold Tours, 
3, Hymn, “God is Love” ~ «we on ca Gaeiiee,. 
4. Song, ‘‘The Christian Warriors” .. .. Albert Leaf. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.12) E. F. Rimbault, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 








- Virginia Gabriel. 





NOTICE.—Vols. I., II., and III. of “Exeter Hall” are now ready, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


KUHE’S 
TWELVE PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


IN THE 


FORM OF EXERCISES. 


The uninteresting nature of many of the Exercises and Studies given to Pupils, 
with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving their style, is very often 
the reason of their being disregarded altogether or played in such a dull, spiritless 
way, as to fail entirely in their object. The set of Pieces now issued has been most 
carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this difficulty, and it is hoped will prove 
useful to Masters, as well as attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been spe- 
cially chosen as the best fittedt o the Exercise which it is intended to illustrate. 


1. Romance from Mehul's “ Joseph,” 
EXERCISE ON THE T'REMOLANDO. 
2. "I'were Vain to Tell (celebrated Swiss Air), 
Exercise on Rerearep Nores, 
8. Duetto, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
EXERCISE ON THE Sraccarro. 
4. Oft in the Stilly Night, 
EXERCISE ON THE LEGATO. 
5. Robin Adair, 
EXERCISE ON THE SHAKE, 
6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 
Exercise oN Grace Nores, 
7. The Blue Bells of Scotland, 
EXeEnrcisE oN SCALEs. 


8. Casta Diva, 
EXEROIsE ON THE CANTABILE. 
9, The Russian Hymn, 
Exercise on Reversep Posrrtons. 
10. Chorus from “Il Flauto Magico,” 
Exercise on Tuirps. 


11. Ah! che la Morte, 
Exercise ON ARPEGGIOS. 


12. Charlie is my Darling, 
ExercisE oN OcTaves. 








Price 2s. 6d. each. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 








METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 
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NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR FEBRUARY, 


CONTAINING 


EIGHTEEN POPULAR 


CHRISTY MINSTREL 
MELODIES, 


ARRANGED AS VOCAL DUETS, 


EXPRESSLY FOR CHAPPELL’S MAGAZINE. 
AMONGST OTHER FAVOURITES, 
‘€ Beautiful Star,” 


‘Come where my Love lies Dreaming,” 
&eo., &e. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anv F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 


CHAPPELL’ 


Ols English Ditties. 


Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 
Cease your Funning. 
Sweet Nelly. 
John Dory. 
The Countryman’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 











Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHLIL & CO. 





50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEW SACRED WORKS 
ARTHUR §. SULLIVAN. 








SING, 0 HEAVENS. 


ANTHEM FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Price 3s.; Parts, ls. 





| WILL WORSHIP TOWARD THY 
HOLY TEMPLE. 


ANTHEM FOR FESTIVALS. 
Price 3s.; Parts, ls. 





"| SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN 
TO-NIGHT. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, by BEN JONSON, 
Price Is. 





“A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND. 


FROM “GOOD WORDS.” 
Price ls. 





“REJOICE IN THE LORD. 


ANTHEM. 
Price ls. 





* Cheap editions of these, for Choirs, 3d. each: 
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BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 
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